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What  a  power-line 

"trouble-shooter" 

is  up  against 

A  L  Tafft  works  in  a  maze 
-iV  of  high-voltage  wires. 
Around  him — 11,000  volts 
lurk.  A  tense  job  that  will 
test  digestion  if  anything 
will!  Here's  Al's  comment; 
"Sure!  Working  among 
high -voltage  cables  isn't 
calculated  to  help  one's  di- 
gestion. But  mine  doesn't 
give  me  trouble.  I  smoke 
Camels  with  my  meals  and 
after.  Camels  set  me  right!" 

Make  Camels  a  part  of 
your  dining.  Smoking  Cam- 
els speeds  up  the  flow  of 
digestive  fluids  —  alkiiliiie 
fluids.  Being  mild,  Camels 
are  gentle  to  your  throat  — 
better  for  steady  smoking. 
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HEAR 

JACK  OAKIE'S 

COLLEGE 


A  Aala  show  with 
*'President"  Jack 
Oakie  in  person.  Fun 
and  music  hy  Holly- 
wood comedians  and 
sinjiinii  stars!  Tues- 
days—8:J0  pm  E.S.T. 
(9:30  pm  E.D.S.T.), 
7:30  pm  C.S.T.,  6:30 
pm  M.S.T.,  5:30  pm 
P.S.T.,  over  WABC- 
Colunibia     Network. 


WELCOMESA'XIFT." 
"I  have  my  hands 
full,"  remarks  Mrs. 
Richard  Heming- 
way, housewife. 
"When  I  feel  tired, 
I  smoke  a  Camel 
and  get  the  grand- 
est 'lift'  in  energy. " 


PRIZES  HEALTHY 
NERVES.  Fred  Ja- 
coby,  Jr.,  National 
Outboard  Cham- 
pion, says :  "  I 
smoke  Camels 
regularly.  They're 
mild  — and  never 
get  on  my  nerves." 
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Copvrislit,  l'^»37,  R.  J    Rcjnolds  Tobacco  Cuiiiranj ,  'Winston  Sjlem,  N.  C. 


COSTLIER   TOBACCOS  — Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE  EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS  —  Twc/^/j/.'  aiul  Domestic— than  any  other  popular  brand. 
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Some  say  that  sentimentality  should  never  creep  into  an  editorial.  Some  say  that  it  is 
foolish  and  weak.    It  is. 

Yet,  when  the  time  comes  to  use  the  last  bit  of  ink,  glue,  scissors — when  the  last  con- 
ference is  held  with  the  censor — the  staff's  names  taken  off  the  official  mail  box,  genuine 
smiles  are  hard  to  force.  We  thought  we  would  be  glad  to  give  up  our  torch  but,  instead, 
we  miss  its  burning  brightness  and  the  smell  of  scorching  skin. 

So,  in  the  passing  of  the  old  guard  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
old  sessions  on  why  collegiates  prefer  Parisien  humor  to  Evanstonian.  Let  it  also  be  known, 
however,  that  the  new  regime  is  entrusted  to  find  out. 

ELEANOR  DODGSON,  Editor-in-Chief. 
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It  is  with  great  regret  that 
your  poor  old  Aunt  Polly  places 
the  fingers  on  these  keys  to  bat 
out  her  (or  is  it  his)  final  ode  to 
the  members  of  the  social  brigade 
of  the  past  season.  .  .  .  Yes,  it 
touches  her  deeply  ...  so  deeply 
that  as  a  final  gesture  she  wishes 
to  delve  a  little  deeper  than  usual 
into  the  lives  of  questionable 
campus  notables  and  throw  back 
the  shroud  of  secrecy  which  cov- 
ers their  shady  doings.  Sit  back 
then  ye  would  be  snoopers  .  .  . 
the  stage  is  set  .  .  .  and  you  little 
old  snoopy  friend  will  pull  that 
zipper  that  reveals  all. 

The  first  glance  shows  that  the 
Delta  Gamma  Anchor  of  Mar/on 
Collisfer's  is  without  that  little 
sword  and  shield  which  most  men 
of  Phi  Delt  wear  to  identify  them- 
selves from  the  boys  that  are 
happy  on  this  campus.  .  .  .  Seems 
she  gave  it  back  to  Jimmy  Thomas 
a  wee  bit  previous  to  the  Bunny- 
time,  though  Jimmy  saw  to  it  that 
she  was  wearing  it  for  a  few 
weeks  after  Easter.  .  .  .  But  it's 
probably  gone  with  the  wind 
now.  .  .  .  They  say  that  the  rea- 
son is  the  appearance  of  Jack 
Durin  who  turned  her  fair  head. 
That  Army  is  still  pretty  good, 
I  guess. 


We  find  that  the  great  three  of 
the  Wrangler  shack  have  finally 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  .  .  .  Reid, 
NeUins,  and  Schreiber  have  all 
broken  the  promise  they  made  in 
the  silent  sanctuary  of  a  Howard 
Street  Pub  that  they  would  never 
let  go  of  that  gold  which  gave 
away  their  affiliation  with  the 
north  campus  open  house  experi- 
ment. .  .  .  Sfci'C  has  long  since 
hung  his  on  Alice  Biirry,  D.G. 
.  .  .  He  got  Nclliiis  to  take  a 
short  date  with  EUiiuc  Hittchciis 
of  the  same  tribe.  .  .  .  One  led  to 
aother,  until  only  the  pin  would 
convince  the  world  just  how  they 
felt  about  one  another.  .  .  .  Keep 
a  clean  mind  kiddies.  .  .  .  Yet, 
Big  Les  Schreiber  was  a  little  more 
difficult.  .  .  .  Tha  gals  on  campus 
knew  he  was  a  football  hero,  but 
they  just  couldn't  interest  him. 
.  .  .  Soooo,  Lester,  the  duke,  heard 
tell  of  a  hospital  on  north  ridge. 
.  .  .  That  was  about  all  there  was 
to  be  known  .  .  .  'cuase  a  few  days 
later  a  nurtz  of  the  Evanton  In- 
stitution was  sticking  the  clientele 
with  the  gadget  when  she  easied 
their  pillow  or  some  other  similar 
job. 

Pins,  pins,  pins  .  .  .  my  what  a 
life.  ...  A  few  bits  about  them 
that  you  might  not  know.  .  .  . 
Mary  Lou  Toll  of  the  Theta  tribe 
has  a  pin.  .  .  .  Belongs  to  a  Chi 
Psi  at  Wisconsin.  .  .  .  The  "baby- 
talk"  one  is  very  proud  of  it  when 


she  is  in  the  house,  but  never 
ventures  out  the  sacred  portals 
with  it  in  plain  sight.  .  .  .  Almost 
forgot  to  take  it  off  a  couple  of 
times,  but  managed  to  recover  in 
time  by  going  back  for  a  hanky. 
.  .  .  Wonder  what  Bill  White  of 
the  Beta  gang  thinks  of  all  that? 
.  .  .  Fraunie  Kirshiier,  Awful  Fee, 
has  a  pin  too.  ...  I  think  it  is 
a  Beta  job,  but  don't  bet  your 
last  dimple  on  it  gals.  ...  It  is 
from  ferin'  parts  too.  .  .  .  My,  my, 
what  fun  we  girls  have  fooling 
these  men. 

Trouble  is  a  brewin'  in  the 
Fight  Delt  Hotel  and  no  militia 
will  stop  it  this  time  unless  Dottie 
Spahr,  Tata,  makes  a  weighty  de- 
cision. Who  will  it  be  Dot  .  .  . 
Frank  Dehaien,  Vittsburglj's  Jim 
Taylor,  or  Gil  Johnson?  .  .  .  You 
can't  keep  three  men  guessing  in 
one  house  .  .  .  that's  too  many  for 
a  little  gal  anyhoo  .  .  .  and  per- 
haps none  of  them  will  keep 
guessin'  before  long. 

If  you  live  in  the  Huddle  long 
enough  you  are  bound  to  reap 
some  reward.  .  .  .  Lorraine  Aberg, 
Lorry  to  the  boys  at  Chicago  who 
sway  the  Gimme  Five  kid,  has 
finally  reached  that  conclusion. 
.  .  .  Ralph  Costa,  the  pride  of  S. 
A.E.,  the  one  with  the  muscles, 
bowtie,  short  hair,  and  "come 
with  me"  look,  has  been  in  there 
just  enough  to  see  Lorry  on  one 
of   her   many   daily   visits   to   the 
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spot.  .  .  .  He's  quite  taken  back 
by  her  manner  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  have  a 
date  with  her  to  remove  her  from 
those  slumber  memories  he  has. 
.  .  .  Sooo  being  a  bit  on  the  bash- 
ful side  he  persuaded  brother 
George  Logan  to  do  the  telephone 
honors  and  secure  the  gracious 
one's  permission  for  a  rousing  eve- 
ning. .  .  .  Don't  knovir  yet  wheth- 
er she  accepted  or  not.  .  .  .  Lorry 
was  so  overcome  that  she  can't 
remember  whether  she  said  yes  or 
no. 

The  Miami  Tria  dseems  to  have 
caused  all  kinds  of  strange  inci- 
dents to  take  place.  .  .  .  Out-of- 
town  guests  were  numerous  which 
just  proves  that  the  little  boys  and 
gals  are  trying  to  get  set  up  again 
for  a  happy  summer  with  the  real 
McCoy  back  home.  .  .  .  Fort 
Wayne  let  go  of  Shirley  Leiiz  and 
Lou  Sheets  long  enough  to  allow 
them  to  drag  a  hoof  and  quaff 
the  thirst  with  D(r«-fish-in-the- 
water-GcAr  and  what's  left  with 
Gene  "I-want-to-hang-my-pin" 
Jackson.  .  .  .  That  last  name 
might  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  Mary  Lee 
Broicn  vintage. 

However,  the  best  deal  was  that 
of  the  publicity  that  Moose  Wells 
and  Biih  Stanton  of  the  Six  X 
tribe  sought  the  day  before  the 
dance.  ...  In  super  smooth  style 
of  the  socially  prominent  frater- 
nity they  flew  in  the  face  of  the 
brotherhood  it  seemed  .  .  .  how- 
ever, it  was  a  joke  on  them,  played 
by  two  of  the  brothers  in  the 
rank  and  file.  .  .  .  It's  up  to  you 
to  tell  which  one  was  rank  and 
which  was  file. 

The  Campus  Chapter  of  the  W. 
P. A.,  woo-Pitchers  Association, 
got  a   distinct   set-back   not  long 


ago  but  the  blue  jacketed  sentinels 
of  the  city  fathers  .  .  .  "Ex-May 
Oilmen  MacKarahan  and  Sig  Es- 
cort on  Trial  .  .  .  who  kept  these 
headlines  from  the  Daily.  ...  It 
was  the  same  old  story  .  .  .  there 
just  can't  be  any  moochin  on 
Sheridan  Road  after  eleven.  .  .  . 
I'll  bet  Divight  Foster  never  looks 
at  a  moon  again  if  he  has  to  pay 
the  grand  total  of  three  boys  to 
the  City  of  Evanston.  .  .  .  And 
then  he  says,  "we  were  talking 
and  besides  I  didn't  have  to  pay 
it." 

There  was  quite  a  bit  of  walk- 
ing home  these  last  few  weeks. 
.  .  .  The  first  we  found  out  about 
was  the  ordeal  of  Sally  Newton, 
Theta,  who  had  the  misfortune  of 
the  company  of  two  Sig's.  From 
front  to  back  they  answer  to  the 
names  of  Ted  Hopkins  and  Gerry 
Egan.  .  .  .  Seems  the  boys  were 
out  on  Church  Street  looking  over 
the  crop  of  hayburners  that  were 
to  be  run  on  the  various  racing 
sods  about  the  country.  .  .  .  They 
wanted  company  so  they  took 
Sally  along  with  them.  .  .  .  (Ob- 
jections heard  they  none,  but  later 
the  heat  was  turned  on).  .  .  .  At 
any  rate  Sally  wore  the  soles  thin 
on  her  tootsies  by  going  home  the 
hard  way  ...  on  foot. 

The  other  exercising  of  the 
femmes  took  place  at  the  expense 
of  two  little  gals  in  the  same 
goggling  tribe  of  painters.  .  .  . 
Three  Star  Hennessey  and  the 
Portland  Kid  Schueler.  .  .  .  While 
Vic  Hanson  and  that  formal  kid 
Wells  were  paying  the  bill  at  San 
Pedro's  Jane  and  Marty  decided  to 
sneak  out  and  hide  from  them. 
.  .  .  The  boys  being  much  relieved, 
looked  in  street  and  finding  no 
girls,  drove  off  and  left  them.  .  .  . 
My  God,  there  are  still  some  men 


on  the  campus  ...  at  least  they 
partake  of  manly  actions.  .  .  . 
Well,  the  two  little  ones  stepped 
forth  from  the  car  and  set  out 
for  the  south.  .  .  .  They  reached 
Lake  street  in  Wilmette  and 
phoned  the  Sig  house.  .  .  .  Beebe 
Kellogg  had  to  get  up  and  go  af- 
ter them.  .  .  .  Later  Vic  called 
the  tribal  quarters  and  said  he 
was  the  chief  of  police  and  that 
two  lads  had  turned  in  a  story 
about  losing  two  girls  in  No- 
Man's-Land  and  that  they  were  a 
little  disturbed.  .  .  .  Next  day  two 
of  the  brotherhood  brought  the 
gals  to  the  Sig  house  to  try  a  hand 
at  nibbling  on  the  usual  soupbone. 
.  .  .  Schueler  gave  a  peace  offering 
of  chocolate  squirrels  which  was 
rewarded  by  a  smooch,  much 
prized  by  Minnesota's  queens 
when  Billy  Wells  feels  so  inclined. 
...  In  conclusion  we  wish  to  state 
that  some  kids  go  to  college,  some 
kids  go,  and  then  there  are  always 
just  some  kids. 

The  Kappa  Childhood  is  preen- 
ing the  shiny  feathers  over  the 
recent  award  of  "N"  blankets  to 
the  graduating  senior  athletes. 
Why  shouldn't  they?  .  .  .  Seems 
like  they  have  three  blankets  in 
the  house  now  ...  all  delivered  on 
the  nights  that  the  boys  received 
them.  .  .  .  Jane  Mcintosh  has  tak- 
en over  the  warmer  of  Duke 
Vance  .  .  .  Hickey  Lansing  got 
Vange  Burnett's  and  Babe  the  Lil 
Townsend  took  Soger's  one  star 
job.  .  .  .  Well,  I  wouldn't  hint  or 
anything  .  .  .  but  one  needs  the 
warmth  of  a  nice  blanket  for  the 
open  spring  season  of  beach  par- 
ties. 

Speaking  of  Kappas,  we  would 

like  to  expose  another  in  the  fair 

sistern.   .   .   .  Pat     Pettilo     whom 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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BARSUMIAN  CAN'T  WIN 


Of  all  the  musical  referees  to 
lay  down  the  law  of  rhythmn  for 
the  various  chukkers  of  ballroom 
polo  held  this  year,  none  so  com- 
pletely kept  things  under  control 
as  did  dusky  "Fats"  Waller,  on  the 
night  of  May  7,  when  Joe  and 
Jane  College  squared  off  for  the 
Interfraternity  Ball. 

Banked  around  the  orchestra 
stand,  the  customers  (there 
weren't  enough  on  the  floor  to  call 
them  dancers)  let  down  the  bars 
of  old  Northwestcrn's  famed  so- 
phistication and  became  as  a  col- 
lection of  small  children,  fascin- 
ated; nose  against  a  bakery  win- 
dow. Swaying  and  bouncing  — 
hours  passed.  The  orchestra  for 
the  choice  of  which  the  Interfra- 
ternity Ball  committee  had  had 
the  spurs  dug  into  its  sides  for 
more  than  a  month,  took  North- 
wester with  the  speed  of  the  Bur- 
lington Zephyr  going  through  a 
whistle  stop. 

In  all  it  W.1S  a  grand  place  and 
a  grand  night  for  the  only  big 
summer  formal  of  the  year.  The 
Medinah  Club,  in  the  tummy  of 
which  rests  the  comforting  Tally- 
ho  room,  offered  everything  to  be 
desired  except  a  roller-coaster  and 
a  sure  cure  for  flat  feet.  And  the 
hang-overs  obtained  in  the  Tally- 
ho  room  are  here  recommended  as 
of  robust  and  durable  character. 

Around  the  walls  were  arranged 
the  crests  of  the  various  fraterni- 
ties and  although  several  of  the 
guests  mistook  it  for  a  beer  ad, 
the  infraternity  crest  was  proudly 
displayed  just  north  of  the  drum- 
mer's head. 

But  the  startling  part  of  the 
dance  was  that  it  was  a  financial 


success.  This  fact  caused  great 
consternation  on  campus,  for 
Northwestern  greatly  treasures  its 
major  traditions  and  for  a  dance 
to  pay  for  itself  is  something  off 
the  alkaline  side  and  into  the  twi- 
light zone  of  iconoclasm. 

The  tradition  breakers  were 
Henry  Spanjer,  the  long  sixteen 
cylinder  job  which  haunts  the  S. 
A.E.  house  on  dark  nights  and  Sev 
Gavitt,  the  fair  haired  lad  of  Delta 
Upsilon,  who  were  co-chairmen  of 
the  Interfraternity  Ball  Commit- 
tee. 

A  very  drunk  fellow  stumbled 
onto  a  streetcar,  had  a  tragic  time 
locating  his  fare,  and  finally,  after 
much  fumbling — paid  it.  Then  he 
started  the  long  and  torturous 
journey  to  the  only  seat  left  in 
the  car — up  near  the  front.  Fi- 
nally, with  a  loud  sigh  and  suit- 
table  comment,  he  seated  himself. 
Turning  laboriously  to  see  what 
manner  of  person  sat  next  to  him, 
he  discovered  a  very  prim  hawk- 
nosed  lady  who  was  looking  as  far 
in  the  other  direction  as  she  could. 
He  scrutinized  her  for  a  minute — 
then  nudged  her,  saying,  "Did'ja 
ever  see  me  before?" 

"No,"  she  snapped  in  a  haught)- 
manner. 

"Did'ja  ever  see  anyone  who 
looked  like  me  before?" 

"No,"  she  replied  quickly  as  she 
drew  her  coat  farther  from  him. 

Time  passed  and  the  car  lurched 
along  block  after  block. 

Once  more  the  man  nudged  the 
disgusted  woman  in  order  to  at- 
tract her  attention. 

"Say,  did'ja  ever  see  a  picture 
of  me?" 


"No,  never." 

"Well,  then,  how  do  you  know 
it's  me?" 

— Source  Unknown. 

HEATER 

I  am  the  radiator  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  best  sororities.  That's 
ambiguous,  because  they  don't 
need  radiators  in  vestibules  of 
sororities.  It's  hot  enough  without 
me,  especially  at  night,  so  I've  had 
time  to  observe. 

Ten  or  fifteen  couples  crowd 
around  me  about  12:15  each 
night.  They're  all  very  close  to- 
gether and  talk  in  whispers.  They 
kiss  very  passionately  and  hold 
hands  and  things.  They're  not  at 
all  modest  about  their  lovemak- 
ing,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ever}' 
man  could  move  one  girl  to  the 
right  and  still  carry  on  without 
noticeable  difference.  The  only 
thing  that  would  change  is  his 
method. 

In  vulgar  language  they  call  it 
"necking."  Really,  it  concerns 
every  part  of  the  anatomy  except 
the  neck.  From  where  I  stand  it 
looks  more  like  "anatomizing." 
The  housemother  is  always  grace- 
fully withdrawn  to  a  distant 
room;  she  wants  to  be  a  "good 
fellow." 

After  a  long,  passionate  kiss 
which  sometimes  smacks,  some- 
times gurgles,  the  boys  stagger 
moon-eyed  through  the  door. 

Once  I  heard  this  conversation 
after  the  boys  had  gone. 

"Do  you  know  what  my  date 
tried  to  do?" 

"No." 

"Fine,  I  told  him  he  shouldn't 
make  it  so  obvious." 
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MORAL: 

Everybody's  breath 
offends  sometiines...let 
PEP-0-MINT  save  yours  after 
eating,  smoking  and  drinking 


At  12:30  I  let  oft'  steam,  get 
cold,  and  settle  down  to  quiet  rad- 
iation until  I'm  fired  up  again  for 
the  next  night. 

—Bored  Walk. 

A  few  girls  open  their  eyes 
when  they're  kissed,  but  others 
open  yours. 

— Exchange. 

Gent — Where's  the  menu? 
Waitress — Down  this  aisle,  first 
door  to  the  left. 

— Growler. 

Seen  on  a  local  movie  house: 
"Ticket  to  Paradise"  and  "Yours 
for  the  Asking." 

— Exchange. 

Sam'l  —  "Where  you  going 
Zeke?" 


THE  WINNER 
Dorothy  Simpson 

"LAUGHING   LATIN" 
Boyibus   kissibus   sweeta   galorum. 
Girlibus   likibus,  want  someorum. 
Dadibus     comibus     witha     spark- 

orum. 
Kickibus  boyibus  outa  backdorum. 

FREE:  A  Box  of  Life  Savers  for 
the  Best  Wisecrack! 

What  is  the  best  joke  that  you 
heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 

Send  it  in  to  your  editor.  You 
may  wisecrack  yourself  into  a 
free  prize  box  of  Life  Savers! 

For  the  best  line  submitted  each 
month  by  one  of  the  students, 
there  will  be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane-wrapped  as- 
sortment of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors. 

Jokes  will  be  judged  by  the  edi- 
tors of  this  publication.  The  right 
to  publish  any  or  all  jokes  is  re- 
served. Decisions  of  the  editors 
will  be  final.  The  winning  wise- 
crack will  be  published  the  follow- 
ing month  along  with  the  lucky 
winner's  name.  (If  the  law 
allows! ) 


Zeke  —  "Town." 

Sam'l    —    "What's    the    matter 

with  that  wheel  barrow?" 
Zeke  —  "Broke." 
Sam'l  —  "Who  broke  it?" 
Zeke  —  "Hired  man." 
Sam'l  —  "Same  hired  man  who 

got  your  daughter  in  trouble  last 

year.' 


Zeke 


he." 


"Yup.     Clumsy     ain't 
— Banker. 


When  business  is  slow,  that's  bad. 
When    a    woman    is    slow,    that's 
terrible!  — Hnvibug. 


Little  Johnny  wrote  on  the 
blackboard:  Johnny  is  a  passion- 
ate devil.  The  teacher  repri- 
manded him  for  writing  this  and 
said  he  must  stay  after  school  for 
one  hour. 

When  Johnny  got  out  of  school 
that  night  all  his  little  friends 
were  waiting  to  hear  what  pun- 
ishment he  had  received. 

"What  did  she  do  to  you?" 
asked  one  little  boy. 

"I  ain't  saying  nothin',"  said 
Johnny,  "except  that  it  pays  to 
advertise." 

—Red  Cat. 
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Memories 

Once  more  old  Polly  waves  her 
fan,  puflfs  up  her  chest,  opens  her 
bill  and  gives  the  final  squawk 
for  another  year.  It's  all  over,  alas, 
and  soon  the  boys  and  girls  will 
be  coming  in  to  put  the  table  cloth 
over  the  cage  for  the  summer. 

As  we  take  a  backward  look  at 
the  dying  year,  not  without  a 
tear  in  our  eye,  we  survey  a  trail 
of  might  triumphs,  shattering 
defeats,  mistakes  and  smart  moves 
for  the  organizations,  institutions, 
publications  and  associations  of  the 
campus. 

We  remember  the  hysteria  of 
the  Minnesota  weekend,  the  bit- 
ter disappointment  of  another 
weekend  not  long  after,  the  chaos 
of  registrations  and  rush  week,  the 
gaiety  of  the  big  dances,  and  the 
drudgery  of  examinations.  The 
poignant  memory  of  those  last 
few  warm  days  toward  the  close 
of  the  second  semester  remains 
forever  locked  in  our  memory, 
and,  oh  yes,  we  will  never  forget 
the  crowning  of  the  May   queen. 

This  last  is  a  particularly  sad 
memory  to  those  of  us  who  re- 
member the  times  when  the  fair- 
est of  Northwestern's  pulchritude 
danced  around  the  may  pole. 
Why,  of  why  did  they  abolish 
that  colorful  rite?    We  were  done 


out  of  the  once  greatest  amuse- 
ment feature  of  the  year.  Give  us 
back  the  may  pole  dance.  We 
haven't  had  a  laugh  around  here 
in  months.  All  we  have  left  are 
the  laughs  of  former  years  en- 
shrined in  our  hearts  like  auto- 
graphs on  the  faded  leaves  of  an 
old,   old   album. 

Those  of  us  who  are  coming 
back  have  one  helpful  thought  left 
as  we  perform  the  last  rites  of 
the  year  in  the  taverns  in  and 
about  Chicago.  The  same  things 
will  happen  again.  There  will  be  a 
shuffle,  readjustments,  but  the 
same  routine  of  events  will  take 
place.  Next  Fall  we  will  return 
to  unpack  our  best  smiles  and  de- 
lude another  crop  of  freshmen  in- 
to signing  away  their  futures  for 
the  badges  of  the  north  and  south 
campus  feed  boxes.  Once  more  we 
will  take  part  in  the  circus  of 
campus  politics.  Again  the  Daily 
will  froth  at  the  mouth  and  lash 
away  at  our  foibles  and  shortcom- 
ings. Another  generation  will 
carry  on. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  are 
wearing  the  caps  and  gowns — aw 
hell — work. 

PASSION 

Getting  idealistic  reminds  us  of 
the  Zion  City  Passion  Play  which 
we  saw  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  w^as 
a  week  or  so  after  the  tabernacle 
in  the  City  of  Saved  Souls  was 
burned,  and  Wilbur  Glen  Voliva 


had  installed  his  troupe  in  the 
Civic   Opera   house. 

It  started  out  rather  slowly  and 
the  miracles  got  a  little  tiresome, 
but  it  livened  up  later  on.  The 
actors  adapted  themselves  well  to 
the  strange  surroundings  in  the 
wicked  city  and  carried  the  play 
off  with  very  few  slips. 

Most  of  the  scenery  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  opera  company, 
and  it  was  with  a  chuckle  that  we 
recognized  several  sets  from  the 
none  too  devout  opera  Thais.  We 
felt  that  Anatole  France  should 
have  been  credited  with  an  as- 
sist. 

The  Passion  Play  is  twenty-eight 
scenes  long;  there  are  no  intermis- 
sions, and,  toward  the  end,  we  be- 
gan to  get  slightly  restless.  Out 
in  the  lobby,  we  lit  our  weed  and 
started  drawing  deep,  blissful 
puffs.  As  the  audience  poured  out, 
we  realized  that  we  were  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  crowd  smoking. 
They  were  nearly  all  Zionites. 
Some  glanced  coldly;  the  children 
viewed  with  amazement  their  first 
sight  of  sin. 

Unwilling  to  breathe  contami- 
nated fumes  into  the  faces  of  the 
true  believers,  we  fled  the  scene, 
leaving  a  lone  cigarette  butt  on  the 
marble  floor  of  the  Civic — evid- 
ence of  a  retreating  lost  soul. 

-I-        K'        * 

No  one   bothered   to  work  out 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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ANOTHER  WINNER   IN  THE    PEACE  WEEK    CONFERENCE 
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JJvL  £ajJ)£A,  ShiifL 


By  AL  ACKERMANN 


1926 

He    who    laughs    first    told    the 
joke. 

He  who  laughs  last — has  a  dirty 
mind. 


If  you  are  caught  in  hot  water 
— be  nonchalant — take  a   bath. 

We  just  heard  that  the  famous 
bridge  expert  had  twins.  Someone 
must  have  doubled  his  bid.  .  .  . 

1927 

Love  may  be  blind,  but  the 
Dean  of  Women  isn't. 

House  mother:  "What  was  that 
you  said  over  the  phone  just  then, 
young  lady?" 

Sorority  gal:  "Oh,  Norman's 
writing  an  economics  paper  and 
he  just  wanted  to  know  how  you 
could  make  a  river  a  source  of 
power." 

J« 
EPIC 

Barber,  shave 

Man,  sneeze 
Man,  dead 

Next,  please. 

Most  sorority  gals  smoke  O.  P. 
cigarettes — other  people's. 


1921-1922-1924-1925-1930 
1933-1935-1936 

"My  father  is  going  to  send  me 
abroad  this  year." 

"Blond  or  brunette?" 

1925-1926-1929 
Haste  makes  trains. 

Tommy  died  a  week  ago 
In  his  coffin  he  lies  low 

Grass  waves  o'er  him,  to  and  fro 
Tommyrot! 

Mother:  "Mrs.  Johnson  would 
like  some  cheese.  Go  and  fetch  it. 
Junior." 

Junior:  "Aw,  I  got  my  finger 
caught  in  that  darn  trap  last 
time." 


A  glance 

A  dance 

A  throb  within 

A  sigh 

Goodbye 

Fraternity  pin. 

If  this  is  your  Parrot  you  are 
reading,  thank  you.  If  not — 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 
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Son:  "Mother,  who  put  that 
statue  under  the  sink?" 

Mother:  "Hush,  sonny,  don't 
make  any  noise.  That's  the  B.  &  G. 
plumber." 


NOTICE 

All  office  boys  going  to  wed- 
dings or  funerals  must  speak  to 
the  superintendent  by  10  o'clock 
the  day  of  the  game. 

The  male  quartet  will  now  ren- 
der that  touching  little  ballad 

"She  was  only  a  sailor's  sweetheart 
but  now  she's  an  officers'  mess." 

Phyllis  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture. 
Yes,  and  oh,  boy!   whatta   frame. 


There  are  three  classes  of  girls, 
the  intellectual,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  majority. 


1923-1924-1925-1928 

"What    under   the   sun   do   you 
gals  do  at  afternoon  teas?" 

"Giggle,     gabble,     gobble,     and 
git." 


Cheer  leader  (to  girls'  cheering 
section) :  "Let's  go,  girls,  show  'em 
you're  purple  and  white  support- 


She:  "I'd  love  to  go  to  the  Sen- 
ior Ball." 

He:  "That's  why  I  asked  you." 


The  four  members  of  the  cat 
family  are — mother,  father  and 
two  kittens. 

"We're  coming  to  a  tunnel. 
Are  you  afraid?" 

"Not  if  you  take  that  cigar  out 
of  vour  mouth." 


Kind  Lady:  "What  is  your 
name,  little  boy?" 

Boy:  "Joshua  Shadrack  Lemuel 
Torts." 

Kind  Lady:  "And  who  gave 
you  that  name?" 

Boy:  "I  don't  know  yet  but  I'll 
find  out  some  day." 


"What  are  the  relations  between 
you  and  Maggie?" 

"Her  ma  and  pa,  dammit." 


1923-1925-1934-1936 

Prof:  "The  symbol  is  that  of  a 
Greek  lyre.  I  presume  you  all 
know  what  a  Greek  lyre  looke 
like." 

Tri-Delt:  "I  ought  to  know.  I 
was  out  with  one  last  night." 


"Have  you  heard  the  joke  about 
the  traveling  salesman  and  the  old 
maid?" 

"Why,  of  course." 

"Well,  willya  tell  it  to  me????" 


Remember — All  the  world's  a 
stage  and  the  doctors  merely 
ushers — both  ways. 


'*  C'est  tout  pour  aujourhui. 
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Gladden  To  the  Glory  Of  Graduation  Or  .  .  . 
MAKE  A  CAP  AND  GOWN  YOUR  SUMMER  ENSEMBLE 


June  is  the  month  of  brides, 
they  tell  us.  It  is  the  month  of 
graduates  also.  And  sometimes, 
from  the  finery  worn  by  the  maid- 
ens, bright-eyed  and  radiant  at 
the  thought  of  getting  a  bachelor's 
degree  (and  maybe  a  bachelor 
too)  in  Paleonthology,  it  is  hard 
to  tell  the  bride  and  the  graduate 
apart. 

To  be  chic  is  to  be  smart,  and 
to  be  chic  is  to  be  expensive.  It 
may  not  be  smart  to  be  expensive, 
but  you  certainly  have  to  be  ex- 
pensive to  be  smart.  With  this 
series  of  epigrams  concluded,  let 
us  consider  the  more  sober  side  of 
graduation.  We  have  all  had 
enough  of  the  life-is-hard-and-life 
-is-earnest  moralizer  who  tells  us 
solemnly  that  we  are  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  the  world.  We  have 
found  that  the  duties  are  already 
taken  up — when  we  look  for  jobs 
at  the  employment  agencies.  Of 
course  things  are  getting  better; 
just  think  of  how  bad  they  were 
during  the  depression.  You  think 
of  them;  it  makes  us  ill.  We  prefer 
to  think  of  the  glory  of  gradua- 
tion. 

After  all,  President  Hutchins  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  said 
several  years  ago  to  a  graduating 
class,  "I  am  not  worried  about 
your  getting  jobs  when  you  get 
out  of  college.  Presumably  there 
will  always  be  jobs,  and  presuma- 
bly they  will  usually  go  to  the  col- 
lege trained  men  and  women." 
Pardon  us  if  we  presume;  we  have 
to  in  order  to  agree  completely 
with  him.  


But  for  once  in  our  lives,  let  us 
thrill  to  commencement.  We've 
spent  a  long  time  in  school,  and 
the  school  officials  are  getting 
rather  tired  of  seeing  the  same 
bright  and  shining  faces  around 
for  so  many  years.  So  they  con- 
vene and  say  to  one  another,  "Let's 
give  Willie  a  D  so's  he  can  leave 
our  noble  institution.  Maybe 
things  will  go  well  with  him.  You 
know  that  angels  protect  babes 
and  fools."  So  little  Willie  gets 
his  D  and  his  diploma.  But  before 
he  goes  out  into  the  cruel  world, 
his  parents  want  their  moment  of 
magnificence.  After  all,  they've 
scrimped  and  saved  to  send  little 
Willc  through.  And  they  naturally 
want  to  see  the  fruit  of  their 
labors  (no,  not  that  fruit.  That 
was    twenty-five   years   ago). 

And  maybe,  not  three  blocks 
away,  little  Mary's  parents  are 
thinking  the  same  thing.  So  they 
buy  little  Mary  a  beeyootiful  sum- 
mer gown,  exquisite  and  lovely 
(Pardon  us.  We've  been  writing 
advertising  copy  for  a  living) .  The 
gown  is  so  expensive  that  they 
can't  afford  to  buy  milk  all  month 
— but  who  drinks  milk  nowadays? 

Now  little  Willie's  parents  are 
not  to  be  outdone.  They  purchase 
n  first-class  suit,  with  two  pairs 
nf  pants  (no  extra  charge  if  cash 
t'own).  Maybe  they  buy  little 
Willie  a  watch  so  that  he  can  tell 
the  time  when  he  goes  to  work — 
if  he  goes  to  work.  Now  little 
Willie  is  ready  for  graduation. 

Comes  graduation  night.  Comes 
little  Willie.  Comes  little  Mary. 
Comes      little      Willie's      parents. 


Comes  little  Mary's  parents.  New 
paragraph. 

Now  the  orchestra  is  playing 
Elgar's  Pomp  and  Circumstance. 
(Why  do  they  always  play  that 
thing  every  graduation?  Answer: 
it  saves  the  school  money  by  not 
having  to  buy  new  sheet  music.) 
Little  Willie's  and  little  Mary's 
parents  seat  themselves.  Near  the 
aisles,  of  course,  so  that  they  can 
pluck  little  Willie  by  the  seat  of 
his  new  pair  of  pants  or  little 
Mary  (We  wouldn't  know  about 
the  new  pair  of  pants)  to  give 
them  courage  as  they  tread  solemn- 
ly up  the  aisles  on  the  way  to  the 
platform.  Maybe  the  parents'  eyes 
are  a  bit  misty  as  little  Mary  and 
little  Willie  start  the  long  march, 
but  don't  blame  them.  Your  eyes 
would  be  misty  too  if  you  stopped 
to  figure  how  much  it  cost  to  send 
your  little  Willie  through  college. 

And  of  course  each  set  of  par- 
ents has  eyes  only  for  their  beloved 
cheeild.  Mary's  parents  are  twitch- 
ing and  turning  about  nervously 
and  saying  angrily,  "Oh,  why 
doesn't  that  big  gawky  goof  get 
out  of  the  way  so  that  I  can  see 
my  darling?"  And  naturally  Wil- 
lie's parents  in  the  next  row  are 
saying,  "Oh,  why  doesn't  that 
lanky  girl  get  out  of  the  way  so 
that  I  can  see  my  darling?"  And 
so  Mary  and  Willie  march  slowly 
up  the  stairs  to  the  platform  where 
they  are  to  seat  themselves  to  listen 
to  some  overly  ripe  bromides.  And 
of  course,  little  Mary  will  turn 
nervously  toward  little  Willie  later 
on  and  whisper,  "Isn't  all  this  just 
too  boring  for  words?"  and  if  ht- 

.;;  ..■:.i(Coniiniied  on  Page  22) 
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CO-ED 
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By  a  McKinlock  Man 


For  McKinlock  co-eds  I  hold  no 
brief — nor  would  brevity  be  de- 
sirable in  the  holding  of  ?.  McKin- 
lock Co-Ed.  In  sucii  fashion  d.iro 
I  express  my  secret  conviction  that 
the  guileless  publicity  agent  wn  i 
evolved  the  legend  of  Northwest- 
ern feminine  pulchritude — went 
no  further  north  than  McKinlock 
for  his  inspiration.  Such,  I  con- 
fess, is  not  the  popular  impression. 
It  is  generally  conceived  that 
Beauty  is  ensconced  beyond  this 
city's  limits — that  it  nestles  smug- 
ly (er-snugly!)  within  the  little 
village    known    as    Evanston. 

All  Northwestern  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  north  is  Evan- 
ston— variously  bounded  on  three 
sides — and  on  the  fourth  by  a 
cemetery.  Just  where  the  cemetery 
stops  and  Evanston  begins  is  large- 
ly a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Tradition  holds  that  Evanston 
is  a  haven  of  midwestern  loveli- 
ness— feminine,  that  is — the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  furnishes  our 
masculine  counterpart.  But  the 
local  Bullfinch  would  also  have  it 
that  Evanston  housewives  roll  up 
and  take  in  the  sidewalks  at  night 
to  save  them  from  student  depre- 
dations. Possibly  neither  myth  is 
well-founded. 

The  Evanston  Co-ed  is  socially 
conscious  if  not  otherwise  so.  Cer- 
tainly the  social  rating  of  each 
sorority  and  fraternity  is  familiar 
to  her. 

The  moral  standards  of  the  co- 
ed are  not  questioned.  In  the  case 
of  certain  of  the  more  prominent 


campusitcs  no  questions  are 
needed. 

Northwestern  queens  are  fa- 
mous. The  cost  of  an  affidavit  of 
beauty  supremacy  is  included  in 
each  feminine  matriculation  fee.  A 
picture  of  the  co-ed  who  was 
paroled  sans  title  will  be  mounted 
in  Harris  hall.  It  is  hoped  thai 
several  of  the  current  sovereigns 
will  be  hung  beside  her. 

The  Evanston  co-ed  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  dense  scholastic  at- 
mosphere which  enshrouds  the 
campus.  Simple  and  serene  she 
passes  through  her  four  years 
scarcely  bruised  by  the  disillusion- 
ing brutality  of  knowledge.  The 
finished  ( ! )  product  has  quite  the 
creative  potentiality  of  a  brood 
mare. 

She  is  far  more  impractical,  dear 
girl.  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  successful  sorority  .  .  . 
library.  The  co-ed  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  the  boy  whose 
father  evades  the  income-tax — and 
h'm  whose   sire   needn't   bother. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the 
Evanston  Campus,  but  there  was 
once  a  lad  named  Leach  who  tried 
it,  and  he  severed  connections  with 
the  University  with  breathtaking 
abruptness.  And  anyway  I'm 
much  too  timid  an  individual  to 
hazard  rebuffs.  Maybe  I  shouldn't 
have  written  this.  Maybe  I 
shouldn't  even  squeak  out  a  part- 
ing   reflection. 

The  Boys  date  the  Evanston  co- 
ed— the  men  marry  those  of  Mc- 
Kinlock. 


Over  the  week-end  we  watched 
a  friend  of  ours,  stunk  to  the  gills, 
drive  up  to  the  house.  There  is  a 
large  tree  right  at  the  curb,  and 
he  drove  up  with  drunken  ego  to 
park  his  car,  only  succeeding  in 
hitting  the  tree  with  a  resounding 
thwack  and  bouncing  back  sev- 
eral feet.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
drove  forward  again,  only  to  hit 
the  tree  once  more.  This  went  on 
for  about  ten  minutes,  damaging 
the  tree  and  the  front  of  the  car 
no  end,  but  not  fazing  our  bibu- 
lous friend's  insistence  in  the  least. 
But  finally  he  reached  the  end  of 
his  tether.  Utterly  disgusted,  he 
snapped  off  the  ignition;  stepped 
out  of  the  car  and  muttered  re- 
signedly to  himself,  "  'Sno  use.  I'm 
lost  in   a   damn    forest." 

— Cornell  Widow. 


"1  have  a  conviction  that  it 
isn't  nearly  so  important  to  be 
fittingly  dressed  for  every  occasion 
as  it  is  to  be  in  the  proper  frame 
ot   mind." 

— ]can   Harlow. 


"Do     you     care     for     dancing, 
Peggy?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"It's  merely  hugging  set  to  mu- 
sic." 

"Well,    what    is    there    about    it 
you  don't  like?" 

"The  music." 

— State  Lion. 
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HOW  TO  STARVE  WITHIN  YOUR  MEANS 


(With  apologies  to  Marjorie  Hillis, 
author  of  "How  to  Eat  Well, 
Sleep  Well,  Live  Well  and  Be 
Happy — and  Live  Within  Your 
Means"). 

By   P/jyII/s   Ciirltoii 

Remember  the  young  hero  of 
the  Gay  Nineties  who  said  of  his 
girl  that  she  earned  three  dollars 
a  week?  "But  she  was  worth  it!" 
he  proudly  added. 

She  probably  lived  on  it  too. 
That's  the  wonderful  part  of  it. 
But  how  would  his  Toiling  Tillie 
make  out  today  on  twenty  dol- 
lars every  week?  If  she  should  be 
passing  fair,  she'd  get  along.  In 
fact,  she  might  live  very  well — 
though  we  are  not  speaking  for 
her  morals.  If  she  should  have  the 
traditional  mud-fence  mug,  she 
might  as  well  resign  herself  to  a 
slender  diet,  a  back-hall  bedroom, 
and  the  public  library  for  enter- 
tainment. 

Aworking  girl  away  from 
home  with  a  twenty-dollar  pay 
check  attempting  to  live  well  can 
hardly  live  up  to  mother's  ethical 
standards.  A  girl,  if  she  has 
enough  /'/  to  put  it  in  the  tbciii, 
thcic  and  those  class,  plus  the  abil- 
ity to  exploit  the  male  element, 
can  make  a  go  of  it.  And  that's 
the  only  way. 

The  Torrid  Thirties'  trend 
toward  outfits  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest items  in  the  office  girl's  bud- 
get. Ten  years  ago  we  went  down 
the  street  in  a  pretty  blue  dress, 
black  shoes,  a  grey  hat  and  brown 
gloves.  If  we  dared  to  do  that  on 
Michigan  Avenue  today,  we'd  be 
considered  eccentric  or  perhaps  a 
country  cousin.  This  spring,  if  a 
girl   purchases   a   smart   suit,   she's 


not  turned  out  without  grey 
gloves,  grey  shoes,  grey  hat,  col- 
ored blouse,  grey  bag,  and  flower. 
The  female  accessories  in  a  com- 
plete line  of  \  unities  and  com- 
pacts make  further  inroads  upon 
the  worn-out  handbag.  And  be- 
decked in  this  symmetrical  array, 
the  working  girl  goes  forth  to  do 
or  be  done. 

And  that's  not  half  of  it.  If  it 
rains,  a  girl  must  stay  indoors  un- 
less she  has  a  transparent  ram- 
cape  with  a  hood  and  an  umbrella 
to  match,  as  well  as  shoes  that 
stay  chic  while  they  resist  the 
weather.  Ye  gods,  how  the  public 
would  gawk  if  she  should  appear 
in    rubbers! 

Add  to  the  initial  layout  a  sub- 
stantial amount  for  upkeep  and 
then  if  you  have  any  tears  to 
shed  for  the  working  girl,  pre- 
pare to  shed  them  now.  Add  to 
that  the  cosmetics  bill,  a  dollar  for 
a  weekly  wave,  and  heel-fixing 
for  these  dainty  but  damnably 
short-lived  shoes,  and  you  get  a 
figure  inevitable  in  the  red. 

Yes,  we  working  girls  would 
surely  starve  if  we  didn't  get  re- 
turns on  our  investment  in  charm. 
It's  really  quite  simple,  once  you 
learn  the  technie]ue.  Do  you  cook 
at  all?  Then  merely  say  to  the 
susceptible  male,  "Let's  eat  at 
home  tonight."  And  the  male 
must  take  you  out  with  not  one 
dollar,  but  at  least  five,  since  he 
brings  the  ducks — to  say  nothing 
of  enough  trimmings  to  keep  your 
larder  fairly  well  stocked  for  the 
next  week's  breakfasts  and  mid- 
night snacks. 

Is  your  studio  bare?  The  male 
will  bring  a  lamp  or  even  two,  the 


better  to  spend  a  cozy  evening — 
if  you  can  convince  him  subtly 
that  it  is  really  his  comfort  you're 
thinking  about.  He  may  donate  a 
pillow  to  the  amorous  (he  hopes) 
couch.  Or  perhaps  even  some  etch- 
ings (so  that  you  can  say  to  him 
later,  "Won't  you  come  up  to  see 
my  etchings?") . 

Is  your  compact  wearing  down 
to  the  silver?  Are  you  hard  up 
for  perfume?  Do  your  hose  go  in 
for  frequent  disintegration?  Mere- 
ly choose  the  propitious  time,  my 
lass,  and  the  male  is  good  for  these 
little  details. 

That's  the  game  for  the  bright 
unethical  child.  But  how  about 
you,  you  girls  who  believe  in  pay- 
ing for  what  you  get,  even  to  buy- 
ing your  own  cigarettes?  There's 
another  item,  before  I  forget  it. 
And  there's  nail  polish.  And 
there's  the  loundry,  a  mean  thing 
to  bring  up — but  then  everyone 
ought  to  air  his  or  her  dirty 
sheets  at  least  once  a  month.  This 
is  to  say  nothing  of  magazines 
and  gloves,  for  some  girls  have  a 
penchant  for  losing  their  gloves 
under  movie  seats. 

In  short  —  but  bitterly  so,  my 
dear — if  you  want  to  live  well, 
eat  well,  sleep  well,  and  be  happy 
by  shedding  your  conscience,  get 
things  while  the  getting's  good. 
And  if  you're  not  built  that  way, 
if  you  believe  in  paying  for  what 
you  get  (but  not  always  getting 
what  you  pay  for),  in  being 
strictly  on  your  own,  you  can 
sleep  fairly  well,  be  fairly  happy 
in  a  Spartan  manner,  dress  in  a 
manner  which  will  pass  by  the 
censor,  and  starve  within  your 
means! 
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.  ..when  smokers  findout  the  good  things 

Chesterfields  give  them  /  ^        cj^iC 
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Mother:  "Daughter  of  mine, 
you  were  terribly  late  last  evening 
in  returning  home.  I  can't  help 
it  if  I'm  so  old-fashioned,  but  I 
would    like    to   know   where    you 

go." 

Daughter:  "Quite  right,  mother 
— -you  know,  Freddie  and  I  took 
a  spin  in  the  old  bus  to  some  cheap 
dump  a  few  miles  out,  and  we 
ginned  there  for  an  hour.  Things 
got  tiresome  so  we  breezed  out  to 
Groggy  Goose  and  likkered  some 
more.  After  dancing  a  few  num- 
bers, we  started  for  home,  but 
wound  up  in  a  ditch  some  12  miles 
from  here  and  had  to  stick  there 
for  some  three  hours.  That's  O.K. 
isn't  it,  mummy  dear? 

Mother:    "Of    course,    darling, 
it's  only  that  I  want  to  know." 
Colby  "White  Mule." 

-.     '"■■.       ^^ 

The  reporter  had  been  away 
from  home  for  something  like  a 
week.  He  returned  one  evening 
rather  unexpectedly.  After  kiss- 
ing his  wife,  he  prepared  to  take 
a  bath  to  refresh  himself  from  his 
trip.  White  waiting  for  the  tub 
to  fill,  he  came  across  his  wife's 
diary  which  she  had  unknowingly 
left  in  the  room. 

The  husband  turned  the  pages 
of  the  diary. 

"Had  a  swell  time  while  my 
husband  was  away,"  he  read.  "Was 
out  every  night  until  5  a.  m.  ex- 
cept Saturday  night.  Saturday  I 
stayed  home." 

The  husband  stormed  through 
the  bedroom  into  the  living  room 
where  his  wife  was  sitting.  He 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
diary  and  then  at  his  wife. 

"Look  here,"  he  cried  suspi- 
ciously, "what  were  you  doing 
home  on  Saturday  night?" 

Sulpher  Spray. 


Emily  Krotz  was  a  sour-faced 
old  maid.  She  did  nothing  but 
grumble  all  day  long.  Little  chil- 
dren were  afraid  of  her  and  when 
she  looked  at  a  cow,  it  would  auto- 
matically give  butter.  As  time 
went  on,  she  became  even  more 
sour,  and  she  finally  gave  up  her 
subscription  to  Esquire,  when, 
after  leaving  her  door  continually 
open,  none  of  those  burglars  that 
always  appeared  in  the  Old  Maid 
cartoons  there,  ever  darkened  her 
door  step  for  the  first  time.  She 
soon  was  so  old  that  she  couldn't 
even  bend  down  to  look  under  the 
bed  in  anticipation  of  something 
that  was  never  there.  Soon  even 
the  mailman  didn't  come  around, 
and  then,  one  night,  while  looking 
r.t  the  man  in  the  moon,  she  cried 
her  heart  out  and  died. 

When  she  was  found  dead  the 
next  morning,  everyone  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  big  smile  on  her 
face.  No  one  could  reason  out  why 
it  should  be  there,  but  Emily 
Krotz  was  happy  in  death;  she 
knew  the  undertaker  would  have 
to  lay  her  in  the  coffin. 

— Medley. 

A  little  boy  returned  home  after 
his  first  day  in  school  and  was 
greeted  by  his  mother  who  asked, 
"Well,  did  you  learn  anything 
today?" 

"No,  we  didn't  learn  anything," 
replied  the  little  boy. 

"Didn't  the  teacher  ask  you 
anything?" 

"Yeah,  she  asked  me  where 
poppa  works." 

"And  what  did  you  tell  her?" 

"I  told  her  that  poppa  play^  the 
piano  in  a  brothel." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished mother.  "Why  did  you  tell 


her  such  an  outrageous  lie?" 

"Did  you  think,"  answered  the 
little  chap,  "that  I  was  going  to 
tell  her  that  poppa  works  for 
Hearst?" 

— Medley. 

FOUR  YEARS  AFTER 

Mary  McSherry 
They    pointed    him    out    on    the 

campus 
As  a  classic  example  of  sin, 
Th  man  who  failed  in  his  learning, 
For  he  couldn't  tell  whiskey  from 

gin. 

He  never  was  seen  at  the  places 
All  good  Joe  Colleges  go 
In  fact,  they  say,  when  a   sopho- 
more 
He  invited  a  girl  to  a  show. 

No  pipe  stuck  in  his  manly  mouth 
From  his  lips  burst  no  sooty  song 
He  was  known   from   student   to 

student 
As  the  senior  who  strangely  went 

wrong. 

A  little  girl  was  visiting  on  a 
dairy  farm,  and  accompanied  the 
dairy  maid  to  the  place  where  the 
milk  was  cooling.  "Oh,  Martha," 
she  cried,  "there's  a  mouse  swim- 
ming around  in  the  biggest  pan  of 
milk!" 

"Well,  what  did  you  do?"  asked 
Martha.  "Did  you  take  him  out?" 

"No,  I  throwed  the  cat  in!" 


If  nearly  everything  I've  said   to 
date 
Has  been,  as  you  declase,  a  well- 
-  turned  lie, 
This  much,  at  least,  has  verity,  my 
sweet. 
This  word  is  spckcn   from  the 
heart:  Goodbye. 

Bltie  Jay. 
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"How  do  you  like  my  new  eve- 
ning dress?" 

"I   can't   tell    until   you   get   up 
from  the  table." 

—Skj-U-Mah. 


It  was  comfortably  dark  and  the 
warmth  that  nestled  in  his  arms 
mellowed  him  like — crusted  port 
sipped  by  a  fireside.  In  the  dark- 
ness his  lips  found  her  ear  and  he 
whispered,  paraphrasing  a  popular 
song,  "You  are,  oh!  so  easy  to 
love." 

She  was  quite  indignant. 

—Spi-U-Mah. 

Johnny  asked — Mary  refused. 
Johnny  begged — Mary  blushed. 
Johnny  pleaded — Mary  pouted. 
Johnny  insisted — Mary  gave  in. 
So  little  Johnny  carried  Mary's 
books  for  her. 

— Kamvier-Jam  mer. 

Lady:  "This  milk  isn't  good  any 
more." 

Milkman:  "I  know  it,  lady,  our 
cows  haven't  been  contented  since 
they  tore  down  the  tobacco  signs 
with  the  handsome  bull  on  it." 
• — Southern  California  Wampus. 

"I've  a  friend  I'd  like  you  girls 
to  meet." 

Athletic    Girl:    "What    can    he 
do?" 

Chorus   Girl:    "How   much   has 
he?" 

Literary    Girl:    "What    does   he 
read?" 

Society  Girl:  "Who  are  his  fam- 
ily?" 

Religious    Girl:    "What    church 
does  he  belong  to?" 

Chi  Omega:  "Where  is  he?" 
Rammer- Jam  mer. 


r  \ 


I" Always  worth 

stopping  for" 


SEE  THE  BEECH-NUT  CIRCUS 
Biggest  Little  Show  on  Earth ! 
A  mechanical  marvel,  3  rings  of  perform- 
ers, clowns,  animals,  music  'n' everythine  ' 
Now  touring  th«  country.  Don't  miss  ft' 
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TRANSLATION 
From  The  Latin 

By  PAUL  SPIEGEL 

President  Roosevelt's  recent 
South  American  tour  may  or  may 
not  have  had  an  influence  on  the 
importation  of  reams  of  the 
least  the  stuff  is  here — and  it's 
Tango-Rumba  style  of  music.  At 
mellow. 

Mello  wbecause  it  fits  all  tastes 
in  tempo,  Latin  music  is  the  new- 
est musical  fad.  The  replacement 
of  "Swing,"  at  least  in  the  public 
eye  is  now  underway.  In  its  stead, 
this  pungent  rythm  from  our 
southern  neighbors  has  been  re- 
ceived, especially  by  "sassassity," 
who  are  said  to  be  the  introduc- 
tory agents  for  imported  goods. 
Tangos  of  the  ordinary  variety 
are  slow  and  dreamy  and  should 
please  the  Guy  Lombardo-Jan 
Garber  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
rumbas  work  up  all  the  steam, 
send,  and  individuality  that  a 
Benny  Goodman  can  get  out  of  a 
clarinet.  And  both  types  are  based 
on  rhythmatics. 

Edgar  Jackson,  eminent  English 
music  critic  of  the  London  "Daily 
News"  says:  "When  teachers  real- 
ize that  the  fascination  in  dancing 
lies  not  in  intricate  steps,  but  in 
rhythmic  body  movements,  the}' 
will  turn  more  and  more  to  Cu- 
ban music." 

Cuban  music  is  no  new  novelty 
to  one  of  the  better  band  leaders 
now  entertaining  Chicago.  Henry 
King,  a  New  York  product,  is 
quite  familiar  with  this  sort  of 
music,  it  having  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  vast  musical 
background.  Henry  King  started 
in  being  one  of  those  fellows  who 
studies  his  music  lesson,  and  actu- 
ally practises!  At  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  a  Damrosh  student,  and 


completed  the  work  under  this 
world  famous  maestro.  He  also 
studied  in  Europe.  In  Europe  he 
heard  some  popular  music,  and  al- 
most immediately  what  was  Dam- 
rosh's  loss  became  dance  music's 
gain.  The  Cuban  music  came  into 
Henry  King's  hearing  when  he 
was  visiting  some  friends  on  his  on 
the  island.  Spending  quite  a  lit- 
tle time  on  this  island  gave  the 
band  man  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  study  rumbas  and  tangos.  In 
an  interview,  Mr.  King  explained 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Cuban 
music,  the  Sons  and  the  Rumba. 
The  Son  is  camparable  to  our  bal- 
lad-fox trot  sort  of  music,  and  is 
done  by  the  nicer  people  of  Cuba. 
The  rumba,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
done  by  the  peasants  and  lower 
class  people.  The  true  rumba  is 
played  on  instruments  fashioned 
by  the  natives  from  the  materials 
available  to  them.  For  example, 
the  free-growing  gourds  are  filled 
with  tiny  seeds  and  stones,  put  on 
a  short  handle  and  become  mara- 
cas  which  give  off  the  sound  of 
wind  in  the  palms.  A  skin 
stretched  across  a  hollow  piece  of 
log  becomes  a  bongo — a  sort  of 
tom-tom.  Mr.  King's  version  of 
the  rumba  on  more  refined  instru- 
ments is  indeed  a  treat  for  the 
ears. 

Tangos  began  back  in  Spain, 
and  found  their  firmest  foot-hold 
in  the  Argentine  country.  There 
are  also  French  and  German  tan- 
gos, but  the  Argentine  tango  is 
the  widest  known  and  is  deemed 
the  best  by  critics.  When  Mr. 
King  introduced  both  rumbas  and 
tangos  to  this  country  some  time 
back,  people  did  not  know  what 
they  were.  Now,  in  New  York 
nearly  every  nightery  has  a  rum- 
ba-tango band  in  addition  to  the 
"straight"  band.  Henry  King,  lest 


I  give  the  false  impression,  is  not 
strictly  a  rumba  band.  He  is  a 
band  which  plays  music  the  way 
Henry  thinks  he  would  like  to 
dance  to  it.  And  his  fox  trots, 
waltzs,  etc.,  class  him  AAAl  in 
the  annals  of  American  dance  mu- 
sic. 

Waxworks  among  the  rumba- 
rango  bands  is  just  now  approach- 
ing a  new  high.  Bands  which  play 
Latin  rhythms  well  are:  Carlos 
MoHna,  Henry  King,  Andre  Kos- 
telanetz,  Eddy  Duchin,  Antobal's 
Cubans,  Lud  Gluskin,  and  Xavier 
Cugat.  Particularly  good  is  the 
new  Brunswick  album  by  Kostel- 
antetz  which  includes  two  swell 
disc — Adios  Muchachos  with  Yira! 
Tira.  And  the  other.  My  Som- 
brero with  Cubanacan.  Carlos 
Molina  is  very  good  on  any  Ar- 
gentine tango,  as  is  Henry  King. 
Duchin  is  best  on  a  hot  rumba 
like  Lamento  Esclavo.  Antobal's 
Cubans  have  many  fine  records, 
but  outdo  themselves  on  Mammy 
Bong  with  Havana's  Calling  Me. 
Cugat  is  good  on  The  Bomba.  Lud 
Gluskin  with  The  Rhythm  of  the 
Rumba  is  tops.  The  English  band, 
Ambrose,  is  also  outstanding  in 
this  field.  The  main  thing  in  buy- 
ing a  rumba  or  tango  recording  is 
not  in  selecting  the  piece,  but  in 
choosing  the  band.  Remember, 
-ome  bands  slaughter  this  style  of 
music  as  much  as  Guy  Lombardo 
might  do  "Christopher  Columbas" 
or  as  much  as  Louis  Armstrong 
would  sound  on  "The  Blue  Dan- 
ube." To  really  hear  and  like 
Latin  music,  only  listen  to  the 
best. 

For  all  you  old  die-hards,  here 
are  the  better  bunch  of  new  pop- 
ular releases. 

Wake  Up  and  Live;  Never  in  a 
Million    Years — Hudson-DeLange. 

Okolehao;      Hellow     Hawaii — 
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Dolly  Dawn  and  Her  Dawn  Pa- 
trol. 

Shall  We  Dance;  Let's  Call  the 
^Sf'hole  Thing  Off— Fred  Astaire 
with  Johnny  Green. 

They   All   Laughed;    Slap   That 

Bass Fred  Astaire  with  Johnny 

Green. 

They  Can't  Take  That  Away 
From  Me;  Beginner's  Luck — Fred 
Astaire  with   Johnny  Green. 

Twilight  in  Turkey;  The  Milk- 
men's Mtainee — Tomy  Dorsey  and 
Hsi  Clambake  Seven. 

Carelessly;  There's  a  Lull  in  My 
Life — Kay  Thompson  et  al. 

A  Jam  Session  at  Victor;  Hon- 
eysuckle Rose  and  Blues — Tommy 
Dorsey,  Bunny  Berigan,  Fats 
Wallers,  etc. 

Jamboree;  Hollywood  Pastime 
— Jimmie  Dorsey. 

Dorsey  Dervish;  Serenade  to 
Nobody  in  Particular  —  Jimmy 
Dorsey. 

Study  in  Brown;  Whoa  Babe! — 
Casa  Loma  Band. 

Stewdent:  "Dear  Dad,  I  am 
broke  and  have  no  friends.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

Dad:  "Make  friends  at  once." 
— Mimic. 

(Continued  from  Perge  14) 
tie  Willie  is  a  gentleman  and  an 
opportunist  he  will  whisper  back, 
"Not  when  you're  here,"  and  rhii> 
boy  meets  girl  in  a  jreat  co-edu- 
cational institution.  And  thus  fate 
decrees  that  little  Mary  and  little 
Willie  had  to  spend  long  years 
studying  zoology  and  economics 
so  that  they  could  meet  upon  a 
platform  and  dissipate  the  cultural 
benefits  of  their  college  education 
at  one  fell  swoop  by  getting  mar- 
ried. And  the  only  good  of  all  the 


zoology  will  be  that  they  will  pro- 
ceed contrary  to  the  best  rulings 
of  the  Malthusian  principle,  and 
they  will  flaunt  what  they  learned 
of  an  economic  theory  of  mini- 
mum subsistence  by  trying  to 
prove  that  two  can  live  as  cheaply 
as  one.  But  maybe  that's  why  par- 
ents send  their  children  to  college 
after  all. 

And  so  little  Mary's  and  little 
Willie's  parents,  having  spent  a 
fortune  in  outfitting  the  both  of 
them  in  summer  splendor,  have  to 
dig  down  again  into  the  bankroll 
to  outfit  the  both  of  them  for  a 
wedding.  But  any  woman  will  tell 
you  that  she  looks  better  in  satin 


and  tulle  than  in  cap  and  gown. 
And  any  man  will  tell  you  that  it 
isn't  so  much  the  initial  expense 
as  it  is  the  upkeep. 

^^ 
Warning  Note  to   the  T  rat  ell  in  g 

Salesman 
Your  affair  will  likely  be  ironical 
If    the    girl    has    designs    that    are 
parsonical. 

P.   H.   L. 
J* 

A    sailor    may    have    a    girl    in 
every  port,  but  Joe  College  usually 
has  one  on  every  davenport. 
— Alabama    "Kammer- 

]m)tmer." 
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And  then  there  is  the  modern 
infant  who  said  that  if  he  had  his 
way  he'd  be  a  bottle  baby,  because 
he  was  tired  of  getting  cigarette 
ashes  in  his  eyes. 

Michigan  "Gargoyle." 

Fiancee:  "Honey,  before  we're 
married  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
some  mistakes  I've  made." 

Fiance:  "But,  darling,  you  told 
me  about  your  past  mistakes  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago." 

Fiancee:  "Yes,  but  that  was  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago." 

— O.  W.  U. 
,»: 

Kappa:  Dearie,  does  your  house 
mother   believe  in   Birth  Control? 

Climax:  I  don't  know,  realK . 
She's  too  busy  taking  care  of  my 
thirty  sisters  to  give  it  much 
thought. 

M 

Thinking  of  her,  I  started  to 
her. 

Going  to  her,  I  heard  her. 

Hearing  her,  I  ran  to  her. 

Running  to  her,  I  saw  her. 

Seeing  her,  I  grabbed  her. 

Grabbing  her,  I  paid  her. 

Paying  her,  I  sat  on  her. 

Sitting  on  her,  she  wronged  me. 

Wronging  me,  I  left  her. 

But  that's  O.  K.,  I  got  a  trans- 
fer and  there'll  be  another  car  in 
ten  minutes. 

- — Covered  Wagon. 
■Ji 

House  Mother:  Why  didn't  you 
walk  back  from  that  date  you  had 
last  night? 

Alpha  Phi:  Oh,  we  went  too 
far. 

SHE 

When  be  calls  you  up,  do  you: 

1.  Tell  your  room-mate  to  an- 
swer and  say  you're  out. 


2.  Snatch  the  receiver  from  the 
hook  so  hurriedly  that  you  break 
the  cord. 

3.  Let  it  ring  six  times  and  then 
nnswer  with  a  bored  "hello." 
When  you  meet  him  in  the  huddle, 

do  you: 

1.  Yell  "Darling  and  throw 
)'0ur  arms  around  him. 

2.  Introduce  him  to  all  your 
best-looking  friends. 

3.  Ask  him  for  the  History  as- 
■^ignment. 

When  he  fakes  you  to  the  moiics, 
do  yon: 

1.  Make  inane  remarks  about 
rhe  picture. 

2.  Go  to  sleep. 

3.  Hold  his  hand  and  gaze  at 
his  profile. 

When    you    dance    uith    hint,    do 
you: 

1.  Tell  him  to  hold  you  tighter. 

2.  Tell  him  to  get  off  your  feet 
or  go  to  hell. 

3.  Tell  him  to  use  Listerine. 

HE 

When  you  call  her  up,  do  you: 

1.  Put  all  the  brothers  in  the 
House  on  the  wire. 

2.  Tell  her  how  much  you  love 
'-er  for  25  minutes  and  then  hang 
up  without  asking  for  a  date. 

3.  Ask  her  for  the  History  as- 
signment. 

When  you  m^et  her  in  Huddle,  do 
you: 

1.  Get  red,  and  stutter. 

2.  Tell  her  her  nose  is  shiny. 

3.  Ask  her  what  time  she  got 
in  last  night. 

When  you  take  her  to  the  mavi^s, 
do  you: 

1.  Succeed  in  putting  your  arm 
around  her. 

2.  Tell  her  all  about  how  drunk 
you  got  on  that  trip  to  Michigan 
last  week-end. 

3.  Wish  she  would  shut  up. 


When  you  dance  luith  her,  do  you: 

1.  Breathe   down   her   neck. 

2.  Wish  she  wouldn't  use  so 
much  perfume. 

3.  Refuse  to  let  anyone  cut. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Soph:  "Which  would  you  rather 
do:  kiss  a  girl  in  reality  or  kiss  a 
girl  in  your  dreams?" 

Frosh:  "I  don't  know." 

Soph:  "You'd  rather  kiss  her 
in  your  dreams." 

Frosh:  "Why?" 

Soph:  "You'd  get  a  better  class 
of  women." 

— Exchange. 

Janitress  in  the  Theta  house:  "I 
was  never  so  insulted  in  my  lite. 
He  thought  I  was  one  of  the 
co-eds!" 

DEAR  MISS  POST: 

Q.  Should  a  man  slap  his  wife 
in  the  jaw  when  she  buys  a  fur 
coat  he  can't  afford? 

A.  Why  wait  until  she  buys  a 
fur  coat? 

Q.  Is  it  considered  correct  to 
pick  one's  nose  at  dinner? 

A.  Well,  who  else's  would  you 
consider  picking? 

Q.  Upon  entering  an  acquaint- 
ance's house  for  the  first  time, 
should  a  man  ask  immediately: 
"Where's    the    gin?" 

A.  Of  course.  No  use  standing 
on  ceremony. 

— Ohioan. 


Cop:  "No  parking.  You  can't 
loaf  along  this  road." 

Voice  from  car:  "Who's  loaf- 
ing?" 


—Mis-A'Sip. 
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Bloo:  "What's  your  girl's 
name?' 

Blue:  "Autumn." 
Bloo:  "How's  that?" 
Blue:    "She  falls   for  anybody." 
—Rescrte   "Red   Cat. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  love- 
ly figure?" 

"It's  very  simple;  I  just  eat 
dried  apples  and  drink  water." 

"So   what?" 

"So  they  make  my  body  swell, 
silly!" 

— Rotary  Rciii/inlcr. 

AUNT  POLLY 

{Cojitiiincd  fyoiii   Page  5) 

yours  truly  once  won  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  on  for  simply  placing 
her  name  in  a  well-known  column 
of  the  Daily  .  .  .  does  a  little  plain 
and  fancy  cutting  down  with  a 
cohert  in  ye  chateau  after  10:30 
in  the  evening.  .  .  .  Seems  they 
have  no  escorts  but  they  have  all 
kinds  of  fun  making  their  nightly 
trek  to  the  wilds  of  Niles  Center 
and  other  oasises  of  note.  .  .  .  Keeps 
them  hopping,  though,  to  find  a 
secluded  spot  once  ina  while.  .  .  . 
Well  gals  you  have  no  worries 
now. 

Jniniiic  Allison  of  the  Sigma 
Nu  gang  is  going  around  with  a 
smile  on  the  phiz  these  days  large- 
ly because  he  has  finally  got  a 
date  with  the  girl  of  his  dreams. 
.  .  .  Every  time  Celeste  Giaiiakop- 
oliis  saunters  down  the  campus 
she  makes  his  heart  skip  about 
four  beats.  .  .  .  This  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  some  three  years  now 
...  so  James  screwed  up  his  cour- 
age and  asked  for  a  date  ...  to 
his  formal.  .  .  .  Nice  going  kid. 
...  I  think  she  will  almost  live 
through  it. 


There  are  two  cute  Colorado 
kids  on  this  campus  who  are  pos- 
ing as  twins  .  .  .  watch  out  for 
them.  .  .  .  Hint  .  .  .  you  will  no 
doubt  find  them  around  the  Beta 
Theta  or  Die  inn.  .  .  .  The  one 
with  the  scar  over  the  left  glim 
(you  will  have  to  look  close)  is 
Geiiiiy  Morrison  or  the  life  of 
Dai'C  Sbcrrer's  heart.  .  .  .  The  re- 
maining half  is  Jo  who  is  seen 
often  in  the  better  dives  with 
Bo^-get-that-story  Buchanan. 

In  his  fourth  year  we  find  that 
the  enigma  of  the  campus  re- 
mains .  .  .  none  other  than  Greg 
Hackler  of  the  Fiji  tribe.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides various  questionable  ventures 
on  the  university  soil  .  .  .  old 
Hack  has  been  among  the  better 
so-called  woo-pitchers  of  the  Fiji 
canvass.  His  Nebraska  complex, 
however,  has  most  of  the  boys  on 
the  campus  a  little  worried  .  .  . 
and  the  Kappas  are  quite  at  a  loss 
too.  He  started  well  with  Margy 
Kelly  of  the  Theta  tribe  .  .  .  but 
was  eventually  crossed.  .  .  .  Now 
we  would  like  to  know  just  who 
he  really  does  run  with.  ...  It  is 
rumored  that  when  a  Kappa  party 
comes  up,  that  Beattie  Ban/ford, 
Joey  Milliken,  and  Bunny  Toinliii- 
son  all  get  their  heads  together  to 
make  sure  that  Hack  isn't  left 
out  of  the  plans  which  I  calls 
pretty  considerate.  .  .  .  Nothing 
like  hometown  spirit. 

We  see  that  Minchin  of  the  Pi 
Phi  Quiver  squad  didn't  waist 
any  time  dusting  off  that  little  old 
bow  of  hers.  .  .  .  She  and  Morrie 
Clark,  an  old  D.  U.  staggerer, 
decided  that  it  just  wouldn't  work 
because  the  obligations  were  a 
little  too  confining.  .  .  .  She  no 
more  than  gets  out  of  these  bounds 
than  she  becomes  ensnared  in  the 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Pity  The  Introspectively  Inanimate  Intellectual  Or  .  . 
FAINT   HEART   NE'ER  WON   FAIR   LADY 


One  of  the  saddest  creations  of 
the  college  campus  is  the  intel- 
lectual. Bound  to  his  books 
through  either  a  sense  of  duty, 
obstinacy,  obligation  to  his  par- 
ents who  financed  him,  supercili- 
ousness, or  plain  lack  of  insight, 
he  plods  on  his  dispirited  way.  Is 
he  a  mouse  or  is  he  a  man?  He 
sometimes  wonders.  So  do  the  girls 
he  goes  out  with — if  any. 

For  the  girls  have  their  side  of 
the  matter  too.  It  is  hardly  any 
fun  to  go  out  with  an  intellectual 
giant  whose  nails  could  stand  a  lit- 
tle polishing  and  whose  indepen- 
dent locks  might  be  better  after 
a  good  haircut,  and  have  to  endure 
the  doubtful  entertainment  of  lis- 
tening to  a  learned  dissertation  on 
the  ethics  of  Spinoza  or  the  applied 
geometries  of  the  Phythagorean 
theorem.  The  girls  begin  to  won- 
der whether  the  intellectual  has 
a  proper  sense  of  values  and 
whether  he  understands  that  a 
moon  has  a  significance  other  than 
planetary. 

But  I  feel  sorry  for  the  intel- 
lectual. So  does  everybody  else.  He 
is  ussually  a  worthy  young  man 
who  might  go  far  with  a  little  en- 
couragement. But  don't  give  him 
an  inch  or  he'll  take  a  mile.  That's 
because  he's  an  intellectual. 

Consider  his  plight.  Perhaps  he 
was  an  only  child,  sheltered  away 
from  the  realities  of  life  in  a  pro- 
tected nursery.  He  went  to  gram- 
mer  school  and  was  called  a  sissy 
by  boys  less  respectful  of  his  gen- 
ius than  his  professors  now  are. 
In  high  school  he  carried  around  a 
little  green  lunch  box  and  nibbled 
wistfully  at  a  caviar  sandwich — 


it  could  never  be  honest  ham! — 
while  he  memorized  the  opening 
lines  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  th'j 
Canterbury  Tales.  And  then  he 
went  to  college. 

In  high  school  it  was  simple 
enough  for  him  to  devote  himself 
blindly  to  his  studies.  As  a  rule, 
the  high  school  girls  are  not  es- 
pecially attractive.  They  do  not 
bud  and  flower  until  they  reach 
the  college  age.  But  when  the  in- 
tellectual entered  college,  he  found 
himself  in  contact  with  dazzling 
beauties  of  regal  mien  (sorority 
girls,  this  is  a  plug  for  you)  and 
naturally  he  was  bewildered. 

What  would  you  do  in  a  simi- 
lar case?  All  his  life  the  intellectual 
had  pursued  the  ideal  and  the 
Utopian;  suddenly  he  finds  himself 
confronted  by  the  facts  of  life.  He 
does  what  he  can;  he  retreats  to 
his  bokos  where  he  hopes  to  find 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is 
a   disconcerting  problem   too. 

He  resolves  after  much  study  to 
apply  his  theoretical  knowledge  to 
the  ultimate  realities.  "After  all," 
he  reasons,  "of  what  use  is  my 
book  lore  if  I  cannot  apply  it?" 
(That's  what  we  want  to  know 
too.)  So  he  makes  the  intellectual 
approach,  timidly  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Let  us  be  generous  and  suppose 
that  a  girl  is  attracted  to  him  be- 
cause he  is  a  rarity.  Any  man  who 
seems  to  indicate  latent  forces  as 
yet  unrevealed  is  sought  out  by  the 
opposite  sex  for  this  element  of 
mystery.  So  a  beauteous  damsel 
seeks  the  intellectual  out.  Perhaps 
he  is  the  first  to  become  aware 
of  her,  or  perhaps  she  just  lets  him 


think  he  is  the  first.  Perhaps  he  is 
pleased  by  her  pointing  out  the  al- 
legory in  Spenser's  Faery  Queens 
or  the  modern  significance  in  Veb- 
Ine's  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  in 
class.  So  after  class  he  hovers  pa- 
thetically about  her  till  she  deigns 
to  recognize  him  with  a  "Oh,  Mr. 
Twiddlehurst!  I  didn't  even  see 
)ou!"  His  heart  madly  pounding, 
he  stammers  (yes,  his  vaunted 
rhetoric  has  deserted  him  now)  his 
desire  to  escort  the  young  lady  to 
dinner.  She  acquiesces  demurely, 
and  the  intellectual  has  made  his 
first  conquest — and  his  first  mis- 
take. 

Depend  on  your  intellectual, 
girls,  to  take  you  out  to  a  real  eve- 
ning's entertainment.  That  is  one 
thing  that  must  be  said  in  his  fa- 
vor; he  is  usually  a  gourmet  and 
eager  to  show  it.  He  will  ask  noth- 
ing better  than  to  command  the 
waiter  imperiously  in  the  Empire 
Room  to  bring  a  vintage  Montra- 
chet  or  a  superb  Chablis.  He 
knows  all  the  wines — but  not  how 
to  act  after  he  has  drunk  them. 
Then,  having  savoured  his  sherry, 
he  grows  surprisingly  mellow.  He 
confides  to  the  young  lady  his 
adolescent  sorrows  and  his  lonely 
state.  Wer  die  Sehiisucht  kennt, 
and  all  that.  As  the  evening  pro- 
gresses and  so  does  the  vintage 
Montrachet  or  the  superb  Chablis 
or  both,  he  grows  more  and  more 
mellow.  He  may  even  find  the 
young  lady  to  be  his  long-sought 
ideal.  But  let  him  dare  to  say  the 
words  signifying  the  first  emotion 
ever  to  attack  his  barren  breast, 
and  the  young  lady  will  say,  "Why, 
Mr.  Twiddlehurst!  I  didn't  think 
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you  were  that  kind  of  a  man!" 
The  truth  is,  he  is  not  a  man  at 
all;  he  is  just  a  scared  little  boy 
hoping  against  hope  to  find  under- 
standing and  peace.  Now  if  the 
young  lady  is  wise,  she  will  accept 
this  intellectually  romantic  declar- 
ation in  an  intellectual  frame  of 
mind — that  is  to  say,  noncomit- 
tally.  She  will  thus  make  more 
Empire  Room  dinners,  and  more 
declarations  of  love  ought  to  be 
easy  to  take  after  such  dinners. 
The  intellectual  will  probably 
start  a  sonnet  sequence  to  limn 
her  praises,  but  they  make  good 
reading. 

So  while  the  intellectual  is  tak- 
ing his  tortuous  way  of  saying 
what  the  less  brainy  but  more 
practical  frat  man  says  in  a  single 
sentence  of  "H'ya,  toots?  How's 
for  a  date  tonight?",  he  suffers  the 
plight  of  too  much  book  learning. 
The  girl  may  even  find,  if  she 
studies  up  on  him,  that  his  love 
speeches  are  curiously  like  those 
of  Cyrano  in  the  immortal  bal- 
cony scene  of  Cyrano  dc  Berg- 
crac.  He  will  probably  gaze  into 
her  eyes  for  an  uncomfortable 
period  of  ten  minutes  or  more, 
wanting  hopelessly  to  kiss  her. 
But  this  he  will  never  do,  for  the 
intellectual  is,  alas,  no  man  of  ac- 
tion. Or  if  he  did  kiss  her,  she 
would  find  that  the  embrace  prob- 
ably came  out  of  a  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  girls,  make 
sure  of  your  intellectual.  He  may 
be  using  you  for  his  case  study 
instead  of  your  using  him.  There 
are   intellectuals   and   intellectuals. 


Today's  Thought  for  the 
Scientifically-Minded  Male 
Universal  Parthenogenesis 
Would  be  to  love  a  nemesis. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 
our  puzzle  last  month,  or  at  least 
we  haven't  heard  of  anyone.  We 
thought  we  were  pretty  smart 
putting  a  fast  one  over  on  the 
censors,  but,  a  thousand  curses, 
it  was  all  to  no  avail. 

EYE  FOR  AN  EYE 

It  is  very  much  against  our 
policy  to  use  names  here,  but  we 
feel  that  dear  old  Brother  Jerry 
Flanigan  should  come  in  for  a 
little  bit  of  the  publicity  which  he 
so  deftly  dealt  out  during  these 
last  four  years. 

Remaining  secure  in  anony- 
mousness — hah,  had  to  drag  our 
the  little  old  bible  on  that  one — 
Brother  Flanigan  has  toyed  with 
the  heart  throbs  of  many  a  campus 
matinee  idol  and  a  host  of  graces 
and  gwendolyns.  His  insidious  pen 
has  blasted  many  a  budding  ro- 
mance, many  inflated  egos,  and 
has  been  the  stepping  stone  to  suc- 
cess for  many  a  queen.  Through 
the  channels  of  the  long  lamented 
Stooge,  and  the  columns  of  Aunt 
Polly,  this  amature  Winchell  with 
the  professional  technique  has 
carried  on  his  evil  work. 

Shadowing  Flanigan  proved  to 
be  a  tougher  assignment  than  we 
anticipated.  He  is  everywhere  all 
of  the  time,  but  the  son  of  a  gun 
never  seems  to  do  anything  de- 
spicable. Probably  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  he  has  not  been  lynched. 

This  Flanigan-Hoff  romance 
has  puzzled  us  for  a  long  time. 
When  Jerry  first  deluded  the 
sheriff's  daughter  into  accepting 
the  badge  of  the  Delta's,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  hung  his 
other  five  pir\M  many  times,  but 
never  this  particular  one.  This 
didn't  seem  to  bother  Joan,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  3  I ) 


THE  CHAR aE. OF 


THE  PIPE-BRIGADE/ 


. .  then  they  switched 

to  the  brand  of 

grand  aroma 


SMOKY  Joe  and  Cinder  Pete  took 
tile  nint!  Tnev  invested  in  sonif 
pipe  cleaners,  and  then  bought  a  mild 
tobacco.  And  \\nen  we  sav  iiii/J,  we 
mean  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  one 
smoking  fohacco  tkat  really  justifies 
tnat  important  adjective.  Blended  of 
selected  Kentucky  Burleys,5ir  Walter 
spares  you  the  misery  of  tongue  bite. 
It  Has  a  sweet,  tull-flavored  aroma 
that  is  a  positive  delight.  Try  a  tin! 


PREFERRED  BY  COLLEGE  MEN.  In  a  recent 
survey  by  Sclf-Hpip  Bureaus  of  25  representative 
universities,  students  rated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
first  or  second  out  of  66  competing  pipe  tobaccos 
at  a  majorUy  of  these  colleges. 


TUNE     IN     JACK      PEARL      (BARON      MUNCHAUSEN) 
NBC    BLUE    NETWORK,    FRIDAYS     lO    P.  M.,  C.  S.  T. 
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The  Persiflage  of  Pressing  Palms  or 

The  Knack  of  Knowledge  of  Knitting  Knuckles 


By  Paid  Hugo  Little 
Of  late  an  old  but  admirable 
custom  has  been  revived.  This  is 
to  say  that  it  has  been  brought  in- 
to the  open,  for  it  has  always  been 
practised,  although  surreptitiously. 
It  is  a  delightfully  naive  and  pic- 
turesque custom;  it  indicates  to 
the  callously  indifferent  world 
that  a  boy  and  a  girl  have  chosen 
each  other  from  the  surging  mass- 
es of  life  to  fashion  a  united  and 
inseparable  way  of  living.  Pardon 
me  if  I  grow  Mid- Victorian  in 
my  rhetoric:  the  custom  is,  how- 
ever, Mid-Victorian.  It  is  simply 
that  of  holding  hands  as  an  out- 
ward symbol  of  this  inseparabil- 
ity. 

Nor  is  this  ingenuousness  con- 
fined to  the  countrysides,  for  ma- 
ture couples,  supposedly  rational 
in  their  Judgment,  have  been  ob- 
served promenading  blissfully 
down  Michigan  Avenue,  fingers 
entwined,  oblivious  to  the  rauc- 
ous din  of  the  traffic.  Moreover, 
a  certain  couple  have  been  ob- 
served even  embracing  spontan- 
eously in  front  of  the  Drake 
Hotel.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this 
essay  the  osculatory  caress  will  be 
left  out  of  further  discussion, 
since  it  needs  an  essay  all  its  own 
to  do  it  justice.  The  point  is  that 
civilized  beings  are  once  more 
giving  vent  to  their  emotions. 

Dr.  Marie  Stopes  once  wrote 
that  a  woman  has  a  thousand 
subtle  signs  to  indicate  the  man 
of  her  choice,  and  woe  be  unto 
him  if  he  fails  to  observe  them. 
The  man,  of  course,  is  not  quite 
so  ingenious;  Esquire's  recent 
article  would  hold  that  he  has  but 


seven  signs,  seldom  subtle.  But 
certainly  holding  hands  is  a  splen- 
did method  of  conveying  some  of 
these  signs.  The  eyes  may  speak  a 
profound  language,  but  squeezed 
palms  have  something  to  say  too. 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  that 
having  one's  hand  squeezed  by  a 
winsome  brunette  is  preferable  to 
the  crushing  tactics  of  some  burly 
Rotarian.  It  is  but  one  step  from 
the  casual  handshaking  we  overdo 
in  our  business  life  to  the  more 
significant  holding  of  hands  that 
may  start  a  wholesome  love  life 
auspiciously. 

It  used  to  be  a  national  idea  to 
suppress  our  emotions.  Puritanism 
dictated  that  the  slightest  sign  of 
emotion  was  decidedly  out  of  or- 
der. So  instead  of  walking  to 
school  with  the  only  girl  in  the 
world,  caring  nothing  for  nervous 
motorists  and  cynical  policemen, 
we  brooded  nobly  on  our  great 
but  repressed  passion  and  wrote 
feverish  sonets  to  our  divinity. 
The  sonnets  did  not  even  have 
the  merit  of  being  good  poetry, 
and  all  our  efforts  went  for 
naught.  As  for  the  divinity,  she 
went  for  the  football  hero,  whose 
prosody  might  not  be  much  but 
who  had  a  fairly  good  idea  of  how 
to  use  his  hands  in  offensive  work. 
Of  course,  on  the  football  field 
the  use  of  hands  by  the  offensive 
players  results  in  loss  of  yardage, 
but  not  to  use  one's  hands  on  the 
sofa  results  in  a  loss  of  prestige. 

But  the  holding  of  hands  needs 
no  prompting.  It  is  a  matter  of 
instinct.  Our  dual  personalities 
need  the  proper  setting,  it  seems. 
Out  on  the  city  streets  where  the 


eyes  of  all  are  on  us,  we  reveal 
the  Mr.  Hyde  part  of  our  natures 
in  frowning  and  muttering  and 
not  being  attentive  to  the  young 
lady  at  our  side,  when  in  reality 
we  seek  nothing  more  than  to  be 
attentive — if  you  know  what  we 
mean.  But  when  the  doors  have 
closed  on  us,  when  we  are  safe 
from  prying  Puritanical  eyes,  we 
become  the  genial  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
grow  congenial.  All  of  which  leads 
us  to  a  little  axiomatic  rhyming: 

I  wish  I  had  the  personality  of 
Dr.  Jekyll 

So  when  I  take  out  girls  I'd 
make  a  she-kill. 
To  revert  to  prose  (bad  enough, 
but  the  verse  is  verse),  we  should 
be  courageous  enough  to  do  out- 
side what  we  do  inside.  Holding 
hands  is  perfectly  proper  on  the 
sofa;  therefore  it  is  perfectly 
proper  on  the  stret,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  barber  shop. 

And  if  we  are  afraid  of  being 
overheard  as  we  propose  our  ten- 
der thoughts  to  the  beautifully 
bland  blonde,  what  can  be  more 
appropriate  than  this  aforemen- 
tioned language  of  hands?  "I 
love  you"  can  be  indicated  by  one 
squeeze;  "I  love  you  very  much" 
by  two;  "I  love  you  a  lot"  by 
three;  "I  love  you  exceedingly"  by 
four;  "I  love  you  terribly"  by 
five;  "I  love  you  madly"  by  six; 
and  so  on  according  to  the  degree 
of  intensity.  This  code  can  be 
worked  out  very  cleverly,  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenuity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  immune  to  demon- 
strations of  anger.  If  you  signal 
something    that    the    young    lady 
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would  like  to  slap  your  face  for, 
you  are  holding  one  hand  power- 
less and  you  ought  to  be  agile 
enough  to  duck  the  other. 

Seriously,  however,  this  custom 
should  be  revived  for  practical 
reasons.  It  might  even  be  made  a 
national  Esperanto.  We  usually 
babble  meaninglessly  to  our  be- 
loved when  the  fatal  moment 
comes  to  tell  of  our  overwhelm- 
ing love;  with  the  simple  and  un- 
mistakable medium  of  the  hands 
we  can  be  eloquent. 

Children  going  through  the 
stages  of  puppylove  should  not  be 
laughed  at,  but  emulated  rather. 
They  have  learned  the  wonder  of 
holding  hands  while  we  grownups 
fret  nervously  in  an  elaborate 
salon,  toying  with  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  cigarette,  fencing  artificially 
with  words  that  mask  our  true 
meaning.  Let  us  go  back  to  hold- 
ing hands  once  more.  We  have 
Rousseau's  aphorism  to  guide  us: 
The  natural  man  is  the  perfect 
man.  And  if  at  first  you  aren't 
perfect,  try,  trj'  again. 

AUNT  POLLY 

(Cotttinucd  from  Piigc  24) 

Phi  Psi  ropes  which  were  manned 
by  T)on  Sanborn  .  .  .  and  held  fast 
by  one  of  those  famous  tribal 
give-aways.  .  .  .  Well,  here's  hopin' 
that   she   can   be  satisfied. 

Aunt  Polly  is  a  bit  perturbed 
this  month  because  of  the  Corona- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Coronation  in  itself 
isn't  so  perturbing  as  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  queen  in  any  of  the 
classes  except  the  Freshman  who 
can  wear  the  crown  (size  22). 
...  It  seems  that  there  isn't 
enough  gold  at  N.  U.  (warning 
to  fortune  hunters  who  have  not 


already  registered  for  next  year) 
to  make  a  crown  large  enough  to 
fit  any  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Se- 
nior's head  ...  so  the  burden  of 
bearing  this  twice  before  men- 
tioned crown  falls  upon  a  Fresh- 
man queen.  .  .  .  Again  complica- 
tions set  in  because  how  can  we 
choose  one  from  such  an  equally 
smooth  bunch  of  gals.  You've 
guessed  It  dern  ye  .  .  .  we're  tak- 
ing a  part  of  each  of  the  candi- 
dates, throwing  the  minto  one 
pot,  and  hokus-pokus  we  have  a 
queen.  .  .  .  Here  she  is  boys,  but 
It'll  be  a  battle  to  get  a  date  with 
her.  .  .  .  What  every  queen  needs 
first  is  a  figger;  this  is  definitely 
a  problem  because  the  girls  don't 
look  the  same  as  they  did  fifteen 
pounds  ago,  but  Pi  Phi  Piinton 
will  be  the  venus.  .  .  .  Now  we 
need  a  head  and  a  face  for  the 
body  .  .  .  we'll  throw  In  the  hair 
of  Pic  Johnson  plus  the  arrange- 
ment of  My-hair-Is-always-in- 
place  Cadell,  with  the  eyes  of 
Sylvia  Bronstein,  nose  of  Phil 
Isley,  lips  of  Jean  Barfehny  and 
the  smile  of  Janie  Grey  (S.A.E. 
attache).  .  .  .  Now  that  the  face 
molded  this  queen  must  have  a 
personality  like  Marge  Johnston,  a 
voice  like  ]o  Stroud,  a  disposition 
like  Lou  Trim  bell,  the  humour  of 
Dot  Raymond  and  the  coyness  of 
Mary  Lou  Hardy.  .  .  .  Every  queen 
should  take  a  lesson  in  graclous- 
ness  from  Bernie  Berg  and  copy 
the  poise  of  Dot  Sherman  and 
have  the  loyality  of  Rachel  Sands 
(for  one  far  off  In  Boston).  .  .  . 
Descending  now  to  points  nearest 
to  hell,  we'll  take  the  twinkle  toes 
and  tiny  feet  of  Charlene  Eddie- 
man.  .  .  .  For  a  date  with  above 
mentioned  Freshman  queen  call 
Uni  7300  and  we'll  send  "these" 
queen   over  in  several  cabs.    .   .   . 


P.S.  —  Wally     doesn't     stand     a 
chance. 

Little  shots  in  the  dark.  .  .  . 
Wonder  who  originated  the  Phi 
Kap  whistle  which  they  use  to 
call  their  dates.  .  .  .  The  boys  at 
this  school  get  sweeter  every 
year.  .  .  .  Next  year  we'll  grab 
one  and  fly  down  to  all  the  out- 
of-town  ball  games.  .  .  .  What  was 
Jitmbo  Park  Wray's  trouble  after 
the  sing  .  .  .  good  thing  for  him 
that  the  SIgmanuars  didn't  win 
first  place.  .  .  .  He  would  have 
gone  south  to  the  flood  regions. 
.  .  .  Wonder  how  long  Charlene 
Eddelman,  Arrow  gang,  will  keep 
the  various  and  sundry  boys  in 
this  part  of  the  country  guessing. 
.  .  .  They  should  know  what  we 
know.  .  .  .  Ruth  Hoaglund, 
D.D.D.,  is  having  an  awful  hard 
time  convincing  a  certain  person 
of  things.  .  .  .  Careful  Ruthy.  .  .  . 
Hou'ie  Davis  gets  a  far-oflF  gaze 
In  the  glimmers  when  the  Men- 
tion of  Kayo  Pope,  D.G.,  flre- 
halred  beauty  is  mentioned.  .  .  . 
She  gets  It  too  .  .  .  but  only  when 
Fred  Plato's  name  is  heard  and 
they  tell  me  he  will  be  here  any 
day  now.  .  .  .  Johnny  Beyers  is 
celebratin'  his  engagement  to 
Bobby  Detweiler,  TrI  Delt  of  last 
year.  .  .  .  Lots  of  luck,  kid.  .  .  . 
Patty  Howell  of  the  Alpha  Phi 
Marryin'  tribe  Is  fast  becoming 
one  of  those  very  popular  gals.  .  .  . 
Likes  to  be  on  the  go  every  night 
.  .  .  and  all  kinds  of  boys  are  will- 
ing to  aid  her.  .  .  .  And  now  your 
Aunty  must  say  goodbye.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  don't  forget  her  in 
your  prayers.  .  .  . 

"Sex  is  simply  a  part  of  life  to 
an  American  Girl." 

— Joan  Crawford. 
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WHAT'S  YOUR  P.  D.  Q.? 

(parrot  density  quotient) 

Designed  by  Mary  McSherry  for 

graduates  only. 

If  you  miss  1-4,  keep  your  di- 
ploma; 5-8  trade  it  in  on  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  book,  above  8, 
read  the  Parrot  more  carefully. 

1.  Now  that  you've  spent  four 
years  at  N.  U.  "credit"  means  to 
you 

a.  Buying  on  the  installment 
plan 

b.  What  you  get  1 5  of  per 
semester  —  thanks  to  the 
fraternity  files 

c.  What — during  rush  week 
■ — is  never  given  to  any 
other  house. 

2.  During  your  stay  at  this 
glorious  university  you  spent  most 
of  your  time  at 

a.  Home 

b.  Tlie  chemistry  lab 

c.  The  beach  —  looking  for 
geology  specimens,  of 
course 

d.  A  table — any  table  with 
food. 

3.  Thanks  to  your  excellent 
education,  Greek  signifies 

a.  A  people  vaguely  men- 
tioned in  International  re- 
lations 

b.  A  course  in  the  classics 

c.  The  most  important  40% 
on  campus 

d.  A  restaurant  owner. 

4.  When  you  see  walking  along 
campus  a  student  with  an  unus- 
ually blank  expression,  you  know 
he 

a.  Is  thinking  about  Bergan 
Evan's   lecture 

b.  Has  been  eating  food  from 
"The   Hut" 

c.  Is  a  member  of  the  A.S.U. 

5.  The  excellent  faciUties  of 
Chicago  mean  to  you 


a.  The  soothing  music  and 
rhythm  of  the  "L" 

b.  Field  Museum,  the  Plan- 
etarium et  alia 

c.  Hotels,  balls  and  dozens  of 
lovely  places  to  spend  your 
room-mate's  allowance. 

6.  When  you  say  "check"  you 
mean 

a.  "Right"  or  "sure  enough" 
a  la  Amos  and  Andy 

b.  A  little  mark  like  those  on 
waffles  (Did  you  see  'Red, 
Hot  and  Blue"?) 

c.  The  reason  for  your  writ- 
ing home,  with  the  letter 
beginning  —  "I  hope  you 
don't  mind  paying  the 
postage  due,  but  really. 
Dad,  I  just  can't  spare 
$.03." 

7.  In  years  to  come  your  out- 
standing recollection  of  N.  U. 
will  be: 

a.  Graduating  with  honors 

b.  Hanging  your  pin  —  the 
first  time 

c.  The  Notre  Dame  game  in 
'3  5 

b.  Collecting  bets  on  that 
same  N.  D.  game 

e.  The  Notre  Dame  game  in 
'36 

f.  Fasting  for  weeks  after 
the  '36  game. 

8.  The  word  "examination" 
ineans: 

a.  What  you  pass  before  en- 
rolling the  R.O.T.C. 

b.  What  goes  with  final — and 
so  final! 

c.  The  once  over  you  give 
the  lecturer  before  drop- 
ing  off  to  sleep. 

(For  Men) 

9.  "Date"  has  only  this  mean- 
ing to  you: 

a.  A  good  looking  girl 

b.  A  good  dancer 


c.  A  nice  girl 

d.  A  member  of  a  good  so- 
rority 

e.  Any  girl. 
(For  Coeds) 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  date 
means  to  you: 

a.  A  three  o'clock  permission 

b.  Grueling  hours  under  a 
hair  dryer 

c.  A  short  boy  with  glasses 

d.  A  bowlegged  boy  without 
glasses 

e.  What  your  roommate  has 
and  you  haven't 

f.  Still  more  fruit 

11.  Deering  immediately  calls 
to  mind 

a.  A  Mispronunciation  of  a 
term  of  affection 

b.  A  good  place  for  cheap 
dates    (see   above) 

c.  Seven  million  unaccounted 
for  dollars 

d.  A  place  that  must  be  aw- 
fully hard  to  dust 

e.  The  favorite  resting  place 
of  Bozo. 

12.  You  have  acquired  such 
social  polish  that  now  when  at  a 
faculty  dinner  you  spill  fruit 
cocktail  on  the  dress  of  your 
French  prof's  femme,  you 

a.  Nonchantly  ask  her  if  she 
often  takes  two  cocktails 

b.  Remark  that  the  fruit  was 
hardly  worth  eating 

c.  Resign  yourself  to  another 
year  of  Cl 

d.  Politely  say — in  French — 
that  it  wasn't  a  very  at- 
tractive dress  anyway. 

13.  Your  cleverness  permits 
you  to  answer  a  prof  irate  at  your 
taking  no  notes  in  class  with: 

a.  "Sir,  I  need  no  notes.  Your 
words  burn  themselves  into 
my  memory." 
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b.  "But,  professor,  you've 
said  nothing  I  can  sell  to 
Life." 

c.  "I  took  this  course  last 
year  and  have  a  complete 
set  of  notes." 

d.  "Yes,  sir.  I'm  sorry  sir." 

14.  Having  read  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Getting  Grades",  you 
know  the  best  way  of  becoming 
a  Phi  Bete  is  to 

a.  Date    the    professor's    son 

(or  daughter) 

b.  Read  all  t.  p.'s  books  and 
admire  them  audibly 

c.  Invite  him  to  all  faculty 
dinners 

d.  Sit  in  the  front  row  and 
laugh  loudly  at  all  his 
jokes  (First  make  sure  they 
are  jokes) 

e.  Study  like — the  dickens. 
(For  Coeds) 

15.  You  have  had  enough 
blind  dates  to  know  that  on  one 
you  should 

a.  Use  a  line 

b.  Take  cab  fare  home 

c.  Draw  him  out — get  him  to 
tell  you  about  his  hobby 

d.  Talk  fast 

e.  Expect  him  to  be  too  short, 
a  terrible  dancer,  and  have 
a   lisp. 

(For  Eds) 

16.  Whereas  when  you  go  on 
a  blind  date  you 

a.  Use  a  line 

b.  Use  a  line 

c.  Use  a  line. 

17.  In  order  to  further  the 
chummy  spirit  of  our  campus, 
when  passing  class  notes  you: 

a.  Look  a  bit  puzzled 

b.  Smile  awkwardly  and  mut- 
ter "Umph" 

c.  Shout    "Hello — uh — hello" 

d.  Give  it  up  as  a  bad  bet 
and  read  a  book.  -:    ■• 


18.  Although  when  you  came 
to  school  you  thought  fraternity 
parties  were  wild  affairs,  you 
know  now  they  are: 

a.  Just  like  Sunday  school 
picnics 

b.  Frequented  only  by 
pledges 

c.  As  much  fun  as  an  econ 
assignment 

d.  Wild  affairs. 
(Females  only) 

19.  Having  spent  four  years 
in  Speech  School,  upon  graduation 
you  will: 

a.  Take  a  course  at  Moser 

b.  Get  married 

c.  Line  up  with  the  Federal 
Theatre 

d.  Go  home  to  Poppa 

e.  Teach  elocution  to  3rd 
graders. 

(And  this  for  males) 

20.  You  also  have  spent  four 
years  in  Speech  School,  so  you 
will: 

a.  Off  to  Hollywood 

b.  Off  to  Broadway 

c.  Off  to  the  Commerce 
School 

d.  Off. 

21.  The  stirring  words  "Quae- 
cumque  sunt  vera"  mean: 

a.  Something  not  so  compli- 
mentary about  a  girl 
named  Vera 

b.  Something  complimentary 
about  another  girl  named 
Vera. 

22.  Having  been  a  member  of 
Alpha  Alpha  Alpha  these  four 
years,  the  fraternity  spirit  means 
to  you 

a.  The  right  of  your  room- 
mate to  wear  your  clothes 

b.  The  right  of  your  room- 
mate to  date  your  girl 

c.  The   right   of  your  room- 
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mate    to    spend    your    al- 
lowance 
d.  The   right   of  your   room- 
mate    to     deny     you     all 
these   privileges. 
23.    Your  first  thought  on  re- 
ceiving your  sheepskin  will  be: 

a.  How  wonderful!  Now  I 
can  go  forth  and  conquer 
the  world 

b.  Gee,  it's  hot 

c.  Heck — I  thought  a  sheep- 
skin was  a  sport's  coat. 

ANSWERS  to  P.  D.  Q. 

1.  (c) — Need  you  ask? 

2.  (b)  and/or  (c).  Either's  a 
nice  informal  spot. 

3.  (d)   It's  instinctive. 

4.  (a)  and  (b)  or  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  deepndant  on  how 
blank  a  look. 

5.  (b)  You  are  a  student,  aren't 
you? 

6.  You  don't  need  any  answer 
for  this  one. 

7.  (f)  How  true,  how  sadly 
true. 

8.  (b)  Yea  and  verily. 

9.  (f)  If  you're  the  sort  of  man 
we  think. 

10.  (c),    (d),  and   (e) — Ask  the 
girls  in  Willard. 

11.  (d)    —   Seriously,   I   wonder 


how  they  do  it. 

12.  (d)    It  probably  wasn't. 

13.  (b)  That  may  liven  up  fu- 
ture lectures. 

14.  Surprise!  None  of  these  — 
The  only  solution  is  to  take 
only  snap  courses  which  at 
least  3  "brothers"  have  pre- 
viously passed. 

15.  (d)  Safety  first. 

16.  You're  right. 

17.  (d)   It's  a  perfect  disguise. 

18.  (d)  You're  from  the  coun- 
try— 

19.  (b)  and  (c) — Sort  of  double 
relief. 

20.  (d)  Who  wouldn't  after 
four  years? 

21.  Neither  —  you  took  Latin 
and  know  what  it  means. 

22.  (d)  Need  we  explain  fur- 
ther. 

23.  (b)   Bet  you  do— 

(Contniiied  from  Page  26) 
she  spotted  the  thing  for  a  short 
time. 

The  lovely  Kappa  wasn't  par- 
ticularly true  to  the  scribe,  and 
before  long  she  returned  the 
jewelry.  Still  they  appeared  to- 
gether much  of  the  time — prob- 
ably a  mutual  agreement,  one  of 


these  "I  can  stand  just  about  so 
much  of  you"  things. 

At  this  writing  the  two  are 
sparring  around,  each  waiting  for 
the  other  to  come  through  with  an 
invitation  to  the  formal.  We  sus- 
pect that  Jerry  is  the  more  wor- 
ried. 

We  are  sorry  we  can't  get  some- 
thing really  good  on  the  sponsor 
— something,  say,  which  would 
send  him  up  for  four  more  years, 
but  what  can  you  do  with  a  guy 

hke  that? 

^-       J^      :.- 

It's  getting  late  and  we  are  getting 
sentimental.  You  can't  write  a 
column  when  you're  feeling  sen- 
timental. It  takes  two  picnics  of 
beer  and  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  to 
wrtie  a  good  column  late  at  nighi 
when  \ou  arc  three  days  late  with 
your  copy.  Furthermore  we  had  a 
dog  and  if  ran  away  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  Nothing  ever  works. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  do  but 
wish  everyone  a  lot  of  success. 
Bon  voyage! 

J« 

"I'm  feeling  lackadaisy  today." 
"I   always   thought  you  were   a 
pansy." 

Penn.  State"Frofh." 


Rent  A  Bike 


ITS  FUN  -  ITS  HEALTHFUL 


MAPLE  CYCLE  SHOP 


1605  Maple  Ave. 


Gre.  6315 


2  BLOCKS  WEST  OF  FOUNTAIN  SQUARE 
]ust  North  of  Davis  Street 


^iA 


CLOTHES 

Styled  with  all  the  skill  and  understanding  associated  with 

the  work  of  this  famous  establishment.  Exclusive 

Quadley  effectiveness  in  Collegiate  Clothes 

.  .  .  and  exceptionally  low  priced. 

SUITS  •  TOPCOATS  •  TUXEDOS 
FULL  DRESS 


$ 
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ALL  ONE   PRICE 


SPORTS  JACKETS-TWENTY  DOLLARS 
SLACKS-EIGHT  DOLLARS 

lfintf)lej> 


19  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


564  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


L      Janet  Gaynor  says: 

Leading  artists  of  the  screen  prefer  Luckies 


"I  live  at  the  beach  most  of  the  year  and 
there  is  hardly  a  >veel<end  that  a  number 
of  friends  don't  drop  in.  Naturally,  I  keep 
several  brands  of  cigarettes  on  hand,  but 
the  Luckies  are  alv/ays  the  first  to  dis- 
appear. I  suppose  it's  just  natural  that 
Luckies  would  be  the  favorite  brand  be- 
cause picture  v/ork  certainly  places  a 
severe  tax  on  the  throat.  Leading  artists 
of  the  screen  prefer  Luckies  because 
they  are  a  light  smoke  that  sympathizes 
with  tender  throats." 


(fo^^/0-^ 


FEMININE  STAR  OF  DAVID  O.  SELZNICK'S 
TECHNICOLOR  PRODUCTION  OF  "A  STAR  IS  BORN' 


■m 


-\^j.aaS68«;jl*'  _ 


The  Finest  Tobaccos— 
"The  Cream  of  the  Crop" 


A. 


n  independent  survey  was  made  recently  among  professional  men 
and  women  —  lawyers,  doctors,  scientists,  etc.  Of  those  who  said  they 
smoke  cigarettes,  over  87%  stated  they  personally  prefer  a  light  smoke. 
Miss  Gaynor  verifies  the  wisdom  of  this  preference,  and  so  do  other 
leading  artists  of  the  radio,  stage,  screen  and  opera.  Their  voices  are 
^  y  their  fortunes.  That's  why  so  many  of  them  smoke  Luckies.  You,  too, 
can  have  the  throat  protection  of  Luckies— a  light  smoke,  free  of  certain 
harsh  irritants  removed  by  the  exclusive  process  "It's  Toasted".  Luckies 
are  gentle  on  the  throat. 


A  Light  Smoke 


t'sToasted-YourThroat  Protection  Tok^^^si^^SSr 


